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Gist of This Issue 


Employer Institutes are a valuable means 
for advancing the Employment Service 
program for selective placement of the 
physically handicapped. How Cleveland 
organized these sessions is the subject of 
Leon Katz’ article. (p. 3) 


The end of all rehabilitation and voca- 
tional adjustment is suitable work for the 
handicapped individual. In “Together 
Toward a Goal’ we have an excellent pic- 
ture of a cooperative undertaking by a 
community to make this objective a 
reality. (p. 5) 


When Harold Russell said “The Best 
Years of Our Lives” would be his one and 
only screen ap ance, he probably 
meantit. But a chance visit to Omaha and 
a meeting with the Employment Service has 
put him in another film, this time of home- 
made variety and propagandizing in the 
cause of jobs for the handicapped. (p. 9) 


In Guy McKinney’s story on NEPH Week, 
‘“‘pass the ammunition” means providing 
facts to destroy wrong impressions about 
the working ability of the handicapped. 
The biggest of this task is in the States 
and local es where there is plenty of 
activity bringing up the big guns for the 
bombardment NEPH Week. (p. 13) 


“To work toward an ideal is the essence 
of a job’s adventure and the responsibility 
of a public agency,” says Jerry Solon as he 
calls attention to the ideal of Selective 
Placement. (p. 14) 


Collis Stocking visited Great Britain and 
brings us a report on Britain’s program for 
the handicapped. (p. 18) 


Veterans reemployment rights did not 
expire June 30, 1946. F. G. Beattie dis- 
cusses the responsibilities of the Veterans 
Reemployment Rights Division in the 
Department of Labor. (p. 20) 


The private agency should supplement 
the services of the public agency which has 
the statu responsibility for a task. 
Richard D. Fletcher makes this point in his 
discussion of the need for coordination of 
public and private efforts if the handi- 
capped worker is to have effective en 

p. 22 


An attitude of forbearance toward the 
disabled veteran’s problems will expedite 
their solution and his integration into the 
work force and the community. For a 
better understanding of the range of the 
disabled veterans’ problems read E. H. 
Jebo’s story. (p. 24) 


Farm Placement and the Local Offices 


N JANUARY 1, 1948, the public employment 
services will fully resume their responsibilities 
in the field of farm placement. 


Under War Manpower Commission Directive 17 
the farm placement function was lodged with the 
Department of Agriculture during the period 1943-47. 
Recent action of Congress restores on January 1, 1948, 
the basic authority of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 
which requires that the USES and affiliated State 
Employment Services maintain the farm placement 
function. The USES and affiliated State services 
must meet the test of assuring needed manpower 
supply for agricultural activities. It will be necessary 
to start planning at once so that by January 1, 1948, 
full provision will be made for the farm placement 
work. 


The farm placement function will be the real 
test of Federal-State cooperation. The USES is 
examining its techniques, procedures and methods in 
order that recommendations can be made for the 
most effective action. An identifiable farm place- 
ment program utilizing all improvements in place- 
ment techniques for a larger farm program is neces- 
sary and is planned. Migratory centers are planned 
along the routes to employment opportunities for 
farm labor. 


With the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act, June 6, 
1933, specific provisions were established “‘to maintain 
a farm labor service.”” As the USES, working with 
the States, encouraged and developed a Nation-wide 
system of public employment offices, there began the 
first real development of a farm placement service. 
Operating on a modest basis at first, the farm place- 
ment service in 1935 made approximately 200,000 
farm labor placements. This number had increased 
to a million in 1940 and to 3,000,000 in 1942, under a 
Federal-State system of public employment services. 
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Farm Placement Service Returns January 1, 
1948—Veterans Hold 42 Percent of Federal 


Employment—New Name for Domestic Work— 
Deficit of Engineers—Mothers in Jobs. 


OMEONE recently likened the labor force, in its 

expansions and contractions, to an accordion. 

Summer saw school letting out and students tak- 
ing jobs, while women took a recess from home to 
take farm, food-processing, or vacation jobs. This 
caused the labor force to expand. Now, with the 
“season” about over, the contraction begins. Stu- 
dents go back to school, women to their home chores. 
These workers depart without any noticeable effect on 
the employment level, since they leave the labor force. 
But, their entry into the labor force for the duration 
of the summer season this year sent total employment 
to a record level. 


q Following the enactment of Public Law 40, which 
terminated the emergency farm labor program in the 
Department of Agriculture by December 31, 1947, 
the 80th Congress provided a supplemental appro- 
priation to the public employment services for farm 
placement activities. This appropriation provides 
$1,460,000 for grants to State Employment Services 
to maintain a farm placement service and $201,000 
for administrative expenses of the USES for full re- 
sumption on January 1, 1948, of farm placement 
activities. 

These appropriations followed action whereby 
Congressional committees rejected proposals to set 
up the farm placement program permanently in the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Q The total number of veterans employed as civilians 
in the United States by the Federal Government has 
changed only slightly during the first few months of 
this year. Employment of veterans has kept pace 
with the separations during recent months, according 
to the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

The number of veterans in Federal civilian jobs rose 
slightly from about 804,000 in March 1947 to 808,000 
in May 1947, while the number of persons who were 
not veterans declined by almost 60,000. The changes 
in totels from 2 years ago—shortly before the end of 
the war—show that veterans in the Federal service 
have increased approximately 360,000, while non- 
veterans have decreased about 1,360,000. Veterans 
now constitute 42 percent of the total Federal em- 
ployment in the United States, as compared with 15 
percent 2 years ago. 

A recent study of the types of appointments held by 
Federal employees indicated that 51 percent of all 
employees had permanent appointments. The per- 
centage of veterans with permanent appointments 
was higher than that of nonveterans. This accounts 
in part for a lower ratio of reductions-in-force for 
veterans than for other employees, inasmuch as war- 
service and temporary employees are in line for lay- 
offs before permanent employees. 


g From Canada we learn that the Dominion’s Bureau 
of Statistics will use the term “household worker” 
instead of “‘domestic’’ when the next decennial census 
is taken in 1951. 

The Unemployment Insurance Statistics Branch in 
Canada will also use this term in its occupational 
classification. 

Women’s organizations in New South Wales, 
Australia, are advocating a similar change. They 
suggest the terms “‘home trainee,” ““home associate,” 
or “‘Shome-aide,”’ according to the age and experience 
of the worker. 


q Electrical utilities must employ three times as many 
young engineers in the next 15 years as they have in 








the past 15, if present engineering personnel is to be 
maintained, according to an ELecrricAL Wor.LD 
survey report based on a representative group of com- 
panies employing 25 to 800 engineers. 

‘The present shortage of engineers will become more 
serious before it gets relief,” the article states. ““The 
supply, even when today’s record enrollments are 
graduated, will fall short of meeting demands. Be- 
tween now and 1960, there must be added to engineer- 
ing staffs 50 men to every 100 now employed.” 

The deficit of engineers in all branches is now more 
than 25,000. An American Society for Engineering 
Education committee found that the need for engineers 
a year ago was more than the annual employment 
before the war. The expected need during the next 
few years is twice the employment rate of prewar days. 

The glamor of electronics is a serious competitor of 
power for the interests of electrical engineer students. 
The ratio of electronics to power in theses and elective 
subjects is about four or five to one. 

Many utility companies according to the article 
have been actively seeking students about to graduate 
for employment. One personnel director, looking for 
15 men, had none signed after interviewing in 3 
colleges. Another had five preliminary applications 
from 11 students with expected starting salaries 30 
percent higher than they were prepared to offer, even 
though starting salaries have been increased about 
50 percent compared to prewar. 

Of the electrical utilities interviewed, $200 per 
month is most frequently mentioned for starting, and 
$50 per week is the average reported by 20 companies 
including some industrials. Salaries expected by 
students are averaging from $225 to $275 per month, 
and offers less than $200 are attracting very few ap- 
plicants. Discussions of security, pensions, etc., create 
very little interest. The survey found that from the 
viewpoint of the young men approaching graduation, 
starting salaries are of much greater relative impor- 
tance than they were in normal years. 


@ There were, according to the U. S. Census Bureau, 
1,240,000 women in the labor force in February 1946 
who were either wives in ‘‘normal’’ families (husband 
and wife present) where there were children under 6 
years of age, or who were themselves heads of families 
with children under 6. These 1,240,000 women rep- 
resented 8 percent of the total female labor force. 
Working mothers living in a family group whose head 
was someone other than herself or her husband are 
not included in these statistics. 





Women tend to stay out of the labor market when 
their children are small. Among all normal families 
with children under 6 years, only 9 percent of the 
wives worked, compared with 22.5 percent of the 
wives in families with children over 6 but under 18, 
and 23.9 percent where there were no children. 

Higher proportions of women heads of families 
worked than wives in normal families, but among the 
women heads also there was a tendency for those with 
small children to stay out of the labor force. Women 
heads were workers in 34.7 percent of families with 
women heads and with children under 6 years, in 50 
percent where there were children 6 to 17 years, and 
in 44.1 percent where there were no children. 

The proportion of wives at work has increased 
since 1940. This is probably due in part to a desire 
or need to continue work on the part of women forced 
into the labor market by wartime pressures, and in 
part to the longtime trends that have raised propor- 
tions of married women at work. In February 1946, 
24 percent of the wives in normal families without 
children worked, compared with 17 percent in 1940; 
15 percent of wives in normal families with one or 
more children under 18 years worked in 1946, com- 
pared with 9 percent in 1940. 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, June 1947 








Number | Change from pre- 
vious month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts......... 7, 441, 200 7% increase. 
New applications.......... 673, 400 | 15% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 898, 700 1% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 453, 400 3% increase. 
Placements, men....... 307, 700 1% increase. 
Placements, women..... 145,700 | 6% increase. 
Placements, handicap- 18, 600 | 10% decrease. 
ped. 

Counseling interviews...... 116, 700 2% increase. 
Total employer visits....... 187,700 | 2% decrease. 


All veterans 


New applications.......... 221, 800 | 22% increase. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 334, 200 4% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural . 158, 100 2% decrease. 
Placements, handicap- 11,400 | 11% decrease. 


ped 


Counseling interviews. ..... 68, 500 1% decrease. 
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Placement of 


the Physically Handicapped... 








HROUGHOUT the Nation there is a growing awareness of the cooperative responsibility which must be 
developed to give the handicapped equal opportunity with other workers in the labor force. 


The Employment Service offices have the tools and the trained personnel for proper selection and referral 
of qualified handicapped individuals. But the job is not theirs alone. Getting the handicapped into gainful 
and satisfactory employment is a shared responsibility, involving Government, the public, employers, and the 


community as a whole. 


How the activities of various groups complement each other is the story of this month’s theme. Coming 
from various levels of operation and from different angles of responsibility the articles which follow give an 
integrated picture of a functioning program which seeks to promote job opportunities for the handicapped in 


the labor force. 


Employer Institutes on Selective Placement 


By LEON KATZ 


Ohio State Employment Service, Cleveland, Ohio 


HEN men representing firms who employ almost 

10 percent of all the workers in an area get 

together, the cause for which they are meeting 
has a good chance of being advanced. Such a gather- 
ing was the employer institute on selective placement 
of the handicapped called by the Cleveland public 
employment office last October. 

The employer institute is one of the most valuable 
tools a public employment service has in advancing a 
program for the selective placement of the physically 
handicapped to employers. The experience of the 
local office in one of the country’s largest industrial 
cities in conducting such an institute may be an aid 
to local offices in other cities. Now that National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week is rapidly near- 
ing, it is well for all local offices to review their 
employer institute plans. No better time for such a 
training session as the institute affords can be found 
than this week early in October of each year set aside 
by Presidential proclamation for special consideration 
of the handicapped worker. 

The Cleveland community achieved nation-wide 
recognition for its promotion of the National Week last 
year. The Employment Service spearheaded this 
drive but placed the responsibility for its success on a 
community committee made up of civic leaders, 
welfare workers, representatives of veterans’ groups, 
and industrialists. That this committee performed a 
highly creditable job is evidenced by the scrapbook 
bulging with newspaper accounts of its activities on 
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behalf of the handicapped during this busy week. 
The group did not miss a bet from radio programs, 
movies, and newspaper contests, to car cards and 
posters and displays. 

From the standpoint of effectiveness in reaching the 
people who needed to be told the message about 
handicapped workers, no single activity of the com- 
munity committee could surpass the employer insti- 
tute held in conjunction with the National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week drive. Actually, three 
institutes were held, one on the first day, and two on 
the second. Personnel men and employment man- 
agers represented the bulk of the 32 representatives of 
industry who attended the training sessions conducted 
for the local office by staff members from the State 
office in Columbus. 

In planning the institutes, the local Employment 
Service had to keep several important points in mind. 
One was that the institutes should be kept brief and 
held in the daytime in order to hold the interest of 
those who attended. Another was that the number 
in attendance at each session be kept small and its 
make-up homogeneous to achieve the maximum com- 
pactness for training purposes. This of course did 
not mean that efforts to obtain a large employer 
representation at the institutes had to be curtailed. 
Letters were originally sent out to 250 Greater 
Cleveland employers informing them of the institutes 
and urging their attendance. 

It was soon found that a personal appeal in addition 
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to the written invitations was necessary to gain 
adequate employer support for the project. Here the 
Employer Service Division of the local office swung 
into action, armed with first-hand knowledge of plant 
personnel conditions and the necessity for full partici- 
pation on the part of industry if the program was to 
be a success. Wherever possible, the personnel mana- 
ger himself, rather than a delegate, was urged to 
attend the institute. 

The three conferences that were held for industrial 
representatives at a downtown hotel were each of 
about three and a half hours duration. The local 
office staff members conducting the conferences put 
the emphasis of their training upon selective place- 
ment of the handicapped as a service program for 
modern industry rather than an Employment Service 
technique or method. As a service program for in- 
dustry, selective placement includes all services and 
functions provided by the plant from the induction 
of the handicapped applicant to his occupational 
adjustment to a job. 

In achieving this emphasis, the staff members con- 
ducting the institutes kept the following objectives in 
mind in guiding the group discussions: 

1, Equal opportunity for employment in competi- 
tion with other applicants is required for the handi- 
capped person. 

2. Selective placement strives for employment of 
the handicapped applicant at his highest skill in jobs 
suitable to his physical abilities and other occupa- 
tional characteristics. 

3. A further purpose of the program is to effect 
satisfactory adjustment of the new employee to the 
chosen occupation and work situation. 

4. An over-all employment policy with regard to 
the handicapped applicant should be to offer him 
work which will not endanger others or aggravate his 
disability. 

Practical Action 


With these objectives thoroughly understood, it was 
a question of conveying the underlying philosophy 
of a program for the placement of the handicapped, 
discussing the available tools for effecting a positive 
matching of the worker and the job, and group prac- 
tice in the use of these tools. That, in briefest outline, 
was the course which the employer institutes took. 
Perhaps the most practical section of the institutes 
was the group practice in the use of selective place- 
ment materials for the matching of the worker and the 
job. Three especially prepared sample problems were 
utilized in acquainting the personnel men and em- 
ployment managers with these materials. The prepa- 
ration of two cards, one entitled “Job Requirements 
for Placing Physically Limited Workers,’’ and the 
other headed ‘“‘Physical Capacities Analysis,” along 
with a physical demands analysis work sheet gave 
the employers a new insight into the physical de- 
mands—physical capacities approach for hiring of the 
handicapped. 

The training conferenceJjwas concluded with the 





showing of the movie, “Job Training of the Blind,” 
presented by the Ohio State Commission for the 
Blind as its part of the educational program. Other 
promotional material prepared for National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week was distributed to the 
participants to furnish something to reflect upon when 
memories of the institute training had dimmed. 

A fruitful outgrowth of the institutes was an invita- 
tion from a Cleveland employers’ organization for the 
Industrial Services staff members to conduct a similar 
training program at one of their meetings. The 
executive secretary of this group had participated in 
one of the original institutes and was so impressed by 
its subject matter that he prevailed upon his associa- 
tion to schedule the training for its next monthly 
meeting. Although the instruction could not be as 
effective as the previous institutes because of the size 
of the group and time limitations, the presentation 
was very well received nevertheless. There were 115 
individuals in attendance representing 45 Cleveland 
employers. 

With the conclusion of the institutes, the effort to 
impress upon employers the value of a continuing plan 
for analyzing job and worker characteristics was not 
ended. Employers were urged to attend the com- 
munity dinner sponsored by the local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as the climax to National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. At this dinner Michael 
Supa, director of physically handicapped personnel 
of the International Business Machines Corporation, 
was the featured speaker. Mr. Supa is himself blind 
and proved dynamic on the lecture platform. 

Preceding the dinner, the 300 persons attending 
were much impressed by the demonstration of a 
totally blind drill press operator operating his ma- 
chine in the hotel lobby. Arranged in the lobby, 
too, were panels of pictures of handicapped persons 
in other Cleveland industries. Here indeed was posi- 
tive proof that it was good business to hire the handi- 
capped. Following the dinner, a representative of 
the Veterans Employment Service in Washington 
participated in a panel discussion on employment of 
the physically handicapped with several prominent 
Cleveland personnel men. 


The appraisal of the success of a single part of a 
major drive, such as the one sponsored by the Com- 
munity Committee in Cleveland during the National 
Week, is very difficult to make. If more handicapped 
persons were placed in employment as a result of the 
drive, what part did the employer institutes play in 
that increase and what was the effect of the general 
promotional activity? No one can rightly say. The 
fact remains, however, that from September to Octo- 
ber local office placement of handicapped persons in 
Cleveland increased by 35 percent. 


There is still another factor in the evaluation of an 
employer institute, a factor so intangible as to be 
almost overlooked. That is the gradual education in 
the desired way of thinking of personnel men toward 
employment of handicapped persons in industry. 
Employers may not put the paper work techniques 
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taught them at such institutes into immediate effect. 
Nevertheless, the seeds of a change in attitude have 
been sown, an appreciation of an acceptable personnel 
practice instilled. 

When these employers are again contacted by 
Employment Service representatives who may suggest 
qualified handicapped applicants to them, they will 
at least have a basic understanding of what a selective 
placement program involves. They will realize that 
it is not just another sales talk when they are told that 
a handicapped person is being referred to their 
company not because of some disability, but because 
of his ability to perform specific tasks. They may 
even recall the physical demands analysis form and 
the worker capacities analysis form shown them at 


the institute and, consequently, be sympathetic to 
the arguments put forth by Employment Service 
representatives on the business advantages of hiring 
handicapped persons. 

The Cleveland office is convinced of the value of 
employer institutes. They are an important method 
of explaining selective placement as a service program 
in the employment of handicapped to the personnel 
and employment people who will benefit directly by 
this knowledge. Held in conjunction with a com- 
munity-wide drive, such as that contemplated for 
every city during VEPH Week, the institutes provide 
an avenue of direct approach to employers without 
parallel in other promotional activities for the hiring 
of the handicapped. 


TOGETHER TOWARD A GOAL 


By EDNA M. PETTENE 


Rhode Island State Employment Service 


UITABLE work—a job one can do and likes to do 

because it is neither above nor below his physical 

and mental capacity—is the ultimate goal of all 
rehabilitation and vocational adjustment. The prob- 
lems encountered by employment counselors in 
assisting applicants toward satisfactory job adjustment 
are in reality community problems. Solution is not 
a one-man job—nor a one-agency job, but rather a 
task to be undertaken by community cooperation. 
In order to effect a cooperative approach in the com- 
munity to the problems of the physically handicapped, 
the community must recognize the problem, under- 
stand the objectives of an employment counseling, 
selective placement program, and then be kept con- 
stantly informed of its progress and development. 

On the other hand, in order to render the fullest 
possible assistance to applicants with physical limita- 
tions, the Employment Service must know its com- 
munity resources. Making the selective placement 
program a community program is the method found 
effective in Rhode Island for developing and main- 
taining community cooperation and interest in the 
problems of a handicap. A planned and sustained 
agency visiting program has aided greatly in obtaining 
and maintaining desirable community support and 
cooperation. 

Such a visiting schedule insures that our work and 
objectives are continuously kept in the minds of 
related agencies in the community. It does so by: 
(1) maintaining continuous contact with cooperating 
agency personnel; (2) providing an opportunity for 
keeping ourselves and them informed on new policies, 
additional services or changes in personnel; (3) keep- 
ing employment service counselors personally ac- 
quainted with representatives in other agencies with 
whom they will work; and (4) affording an opportu- 
nity for an interchange of speakers among our own 
and other agencies. 
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Our directory of community agencies in each office 
was used in developing this visiting plan. The agencies 
to be visited, the frequency of visits, and a 6-months 
schedule for counselor assignment were drawn up 
from it. Thus, at the end of an allotted time, all 
agencies will have been visited by all counselors. 
Results of the program have included an increase 
from 2 to 20 percent in the number of referrals from 
cooperating agencies and an improvement in service 
to applicants because of a more complete under- 
standing of resources and services available to handi- 
caps on the part of employment service counselors. 

This agency visiting plan was also the beginning of 
a speaker’s program. Employment counselors are 
invited to speak before groups of various agencies to 
outline our programs of services and agency repre- 
sentatives in turn have been very eager to talk to our 
counselors. Some of the agencies cooperating in this 
manner have been the Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the Placement Officer from the Bureau 
for the Blind, the Chief of Workmen’s Compensation, 
the Director of the Curative Center, the Acting 
Director of the Department of Social Welfare, the 
Superintendent of the State Sanitorium and a repre- 
sentative from the Division of Industrial Engineering. 
All have participated in our counselor group meetings. 

Our counselors in speaking to groups have invited 
the members of the group to visit our local offices. 
This has resulted in Red Cross workers, Medical 
Social workers, representatives from the Urban 
League, the Community Workshop, and the Children’s 
Heart Association having the more complete under- 
standing of our objectives and how we operate. 

Some examples of agency and community coopera- 
tion follow: 

1. A young woman with history of TB, now 
arrested, was referred several years ago to one of our 
selective placement counselors by vocational reha- 
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bilitation. At the time of applicant’s initial visit she 
expressed interest in becoming an accountant. The 
selective placement counselor assisted applicant in 
developing her plan and during the time she attended 
Rhode Island State College kept in contact with her, 
obtaining clerical and computing jobs for her during 
summer vacations. Prior to graduation, the place- 
ment office in the State college contacted our coun- 
selor as to the possible opportunity of this girl being 
placed as an accountant. It was determined through 
working with vocational rehabilitation that, working 
conditions being suitable, the work would not be too 
strenuous or arduous. Since there are not too many 
opportunities for women accountants, the selective 
placement counselor enlisted the assistance of a mem- 
ber of our advisory panel in the accounting field. 
This member of our advisory panel, after interviewing 
the applicant, was so impressed by her that he em- 
ployed her in his own firm. 


2. An applicant, 65 years old, suffered a leg ampu- 
tation as a result of a tractor accident 6 years ago. 
After 4% years hospitalization in the State Infirmary, 
the applicant was fitted with a prosthetic appliance 
by vocational rehabilitation. While applicant was 
still in the process of becoming adjusted to the new 
appliance a counselor from the Employment Service 
interviewed him at the Infirmary. This man had 
always been a farm worker. Now that a complete 
change of work seemed advisable, despite his age, 
tests were administered, which uncovered exception- 
ally good finger dexterity. As a result of consultation 
between vocational rehabilitation counselors and 
Employment Service counselors, it was decided to 
request the assistance of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment in locating a suitable home in the city while 
vocational rehabilitation counselors helped applicant 
in his adjustment to his new appliance and the selec- 
tive placement counselor undertook specific solicita- 
tion in the field for the applicant. A sedentary job, 
assembling hose nozzels used on fire extinguishers 
was obtained through specific solicitation. With the 
aid of the Department of Social Welfare, Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Employment Service, this 
65-year-old man has been placed on a suitable job 
and follow-up shows that, after a lapse of 6 months, 
he has proven to be a steady, satisfactory employee. 


3. A letter was recently received from a placement 
counselor at the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga. The letter was written one month prior to the 
release of the applicant, who had formerly worked 
in the Providence and Westerly areas. Using the 
information contained in records forwarded from the 
penitentiary, a selective placement counselor made 
preliminary contacts with the applicant’s former 
employer in efforts to ascertain his previous efficiency 
and dependability. Because of the penal record, a 
great deal of specific solicitation in the field was 
necessary. However, when the applicant arrived with 
his letter of introduction, the selective placement 





counselor was in a position to discuss job openings 
available in fields in which the parolee had either 
experience or training. An interview was arranged 
for this applicant at a textile plant. With the em- 
ployer fully aware of the applicant’s background, he 
was hired to work in the picker room at $1 an hour 
and with an opportunity to learn operation of textile 
machines. Only the personnel manager, the selec- 
tive placement counselor, and the applicant himself 
was aware of his past record. 


Committees for Special Problems 


Other results of this sustained and planned agency 
visiting program are the Occupational Adjustment 
Committee for assisting handicapped applicants, and 
the Employment Committee for the Placement of 
Epileptics. Both these committees were formed in a 
response to our counselors offering selective place- 
ment techniques to cooperating agencies and request- 
ing their assistance in rehabilitation of applicants 
posing major problems toward placement. Each 
committee meets once a month in the rooms of the 
Community Workshop of Rhode Island. They are 
attended by representatives from 15 or 20 city, State, 
public, and private organizations. Specific cases are 
brought up for discussion and as a result of combined 
thinking vocational plans are formulated or revised 
for the applicant as the case may be. The Employ- 
ment Committee for Epileptics has received much 
valuable aid through the personal attendance of the 
Secretary of the American Epilepsy League, Boston, 
Mass. 

A year and a half ago, through the efforts of two 
of our selective placement counselors working with 
the executive secretary of the Children’s Heart Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island, a Committee for the Employ- 
ment of Cardiacs was formed. As we aroused in- 
creased interest in this work and the problem became 
more widely recognized, a survey was made to deter- 
mine the extent of the need for our services. A 
committee member who is Chief of Industrial Engi- 
neering for the State readily obtained the cooperation 
of the Rhode Island Medical Society in circularizing 
the medical profession. The responses indicated that 
we could work more effectively by having the com- 
mittee function as two subcommittees, since the 
problems of the cardiac vary according to age. 
Recently these subcommittees were formed—one for 
the consideration of the applicant in the younger age 
bracket, 16 to 21. This group is concerned with the 
problems of the rheumatic heart applicant. The 
second subcommittee considers applicants in the 
bracket 21 to 65 or 70 years of age. The Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation acts as coordinator of the 
two committees. Through the efforts of these sub- 
committees, it was made possible to bring Dr. Leonard 
G. Goldwater, Professor of Industrial Medicine at 
Columbia University, to discuss the problems and 
the employability of the cardiac at a dinner meeting 
of the Men’s Personnel Club of Rhode Island. 
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We maintain excellent cooperative arrangements, 
working in a manner similar to that just previously 
outlined with the following agencies: The State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, the State Division for 
the Blind, Veterans Administration, State Medical 
Society, Infantile Paralysis Foundation, Red Cross, 


State and city hospitals, and the Department of 
Education. 

This type of exchange of speakers for group meet- 
ings, formation of adjustment committees and agency 
visiting indicates what can be done when all agencies 
work or pull together toward a common goal. 


Importance of Informational Channels 


By HAROLD F. BLAISDELL 


Assistant State Veterans Employment Representative, Rutland, Vt. 


N THE eve of National Employ the Physically 

Handicapped Week, October 5 to 11, it seems 

appropriate to review the steps which should be 
taken to keep employers and the public fully informed 
of the valuable reservoir of manpower represented by 
the physically handicapped. Studies have proved 
that the physically handicapped, if properly placed in 
jobs, can perform as satisfactorily as the able-bodied. 
They are intensely interested in achieving complete 
economic rehabilitation and failure on our part to 
keep the public and employers informed of their 
availability for work and advised of their skills and 
physical capacities would penalize them because of 
disabilities received while serving in the armed forces 
or in industrial or other accidents. 

Great strides have been made in breaking down 
the age-old universal fallacy that physically handi- 
capped persons could not become productive workers 
and useful members of society. If, however, we re- 
view the record we will find that greater effort must 
be made and greater accomplishment must be 
achieved if we are to assure public and employer 
acceptance of the fact that if placed in the right job, 
the disabled worker can prove his worth in the labor 
market. 

The Government acknowledged its obligation to 
the veteran group in the enactment of several laws 
which made available to them a specialized job 
placement service. These laws are the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 and the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. Section 3 of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act provides that the Public Employment Service 
maintain a placement service for veterans, including 
disabled veterans. Title 4 of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 reemphasizes the need for an 
effective job counseling and placement service for all 
veterans, including the disabled. 

Both acts make it incumbent upon the Veterans 
Employment Service and the Public Employment 
Service to maintain a program designed to promote 
the interest of employers in employing veterans. 
Tools and techniques have been developed by the 
employment service to provide a specialized service 
for all handicapped workers. Because of the respon- 
sibility of providing economic security for the thou- 
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sands of veterans who suffered disabilities in the 
recent world conflict, this article will deal more 
particularly with a promotional program in their 
interest. 

While the placement in jobs of the nondisabled 
veteran can be accomplished by routine promotional 
activities, the employer resistance that must be over- 
come in the hiring of disabled veterans calls for 
intensified promotional activities to break down this 
artificial barrier. Because of the many thousands of 
veterans who incurred disabilities, the promotional 
program must be more than intensified, it must be 
broadened to insure that no disabled veteran able 
and willing to work will be denied an opportunity 
to achieve security. 

How should the intensified promotional program 
for disabled veterans differ from the general program 
in behalf of veterans? What media should be used 
to best accomplish the purpose? 


Promotional Program for Disabled Veterans 


Let us first consider the special requirements of an 
adequate promotional program for the disabled 
veteran in contrast to that type of program which 
serves the nondisabled veteran. It is comparatively 
easy to convince employers that veterans are premium 
manpower because of their youth, skills acquired both 
before and while serving in the armed forces, discip- 
line, anxiety to make up the time lost in service and 
their physical fitness. While, with the exception of 
physical fitness, the above factors apply to disabled 
veterans, this limitation of physical ability serves as an 
unjustified but nevertheless real deterrent to employer 
acceptance. The program for placing disabled veter- 
ans should, therefore, be pointed toward educating 
employers to the fact that the physical impairments 
of the disabled veteran are of minor importance in 
comparison to his unimpaired capacities. Employers 
should be made to realize that no handicap imposes 
more than a partial loss of total physical ability; no 
job requires more than a part of the total physical 
capacities of any person; and that by intelligent 
matching of the physical demands of individual jobs 
with the unimpaired physical capacities of the appli- 
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cant a disabled veteran can be placed in a job where 
he becomes a contented and productive worker. The 
selective placement program which recognizes both 
skills and physical capacities, therefore, becomes the 
strongest selling point we have to get this vital message 
over to the employers of this nation. 

Now, let us consider the best forms of promotional 
media for securing public and employer acceptance 
of the selective placement program so necessary to 
effect the placement in jobs of disabled veterans. 

The public press is one of the most effective and 
readily accessible vehicles for publicizing any pro- 
gram. Well prepared articles which reflect the 
actual situation with regard to the disabled veteran 
problem, in any given community, are generally 
acceptable to the press and have sufficient reader 
interest to justify their publication. If the proper 
relationship has been developed between the employ- 
ment service and the public press the latter will 
always be found willing to get behind and promote 
any worthwhile program. 

Timely newspaper advertising is valuable and 
should be used whenever possible to focus attention 
on the employment needs of disabled veterans. Cuts, 
depicting the disabled veteran satisfactorily per- 
forming a job process, are convincing evidence to 
employers of the employability of the disabled. 
Local sponsors are generally available, if canvassed, 
as they are quick to realize that such sponsorship 
identifies them with a worthwhile objective and 
indicates that they are in sympathy with community 
needs. 


Radio a Valuable Medium 


Radio presents another valuable medium for 
getting messages across to the public and _ local 
stations are generally willing to contribute time. 
They should be utilized to the fullest extent in publi- 
cizing the selective placement program. Types of 
programs having the greatest public appeal and 
effectiveness are question and answer, dramatized 
skits, spot announcements, and the actual inter- 
viewing of disabled veterans by employment service 
people or employers. Programs should be so planned 
that the subjects apply to the area being covered by 
the station. The cooperation received from local 
radio stations will invariably depend upon the type 
and quality of programs submitted. 

Movie shorts, if available, always provide a splendid 
medium for portraying to the public the skill of the 
veteran and his determination to overcome his 
disability, regardless of its severity. 

One of the best means of focusing the attention of 
the public and employers on the problems of dis- 
abled veterans and their employability is the appear- 
ance of employment service personnel before civic 
and service organizations, management, labor and 
business groups. Speaking directly to these groups 
gives the speaker an opportunity to get his message 
across. An informal discussion following the speak- 
er’s presentation, permits his listeners to obtain 
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answers to specific questions relating to the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers in their particular 
establishments. Initiative on the part of employ- 
ment service personnel in developing opportunities 
to appear before, and speak to, groups on the subject 
of placement of disabled veterans must be taken if 
the maximum utilization of this phase of promotional 
activities is to be made. 

Properly designed and displayed posters serve a 
useful purpose in depicting the handicapped worker 
successfully employed. It is generally easy to obtain 
permission to display such posters in such vantage 
points as public carriers, store windows, and all types 
of gathering places. 


Display of Disabled in Skilled Operations 


Live displays in which disabled veterans are seen 
performing skilled operations would certainly attract 
great interest on the part of employers and the public. 
Realistic working conditions should be simulated if 
the display is to be fully convincing. Wherever pos- 
sible, the handicapped worker should be selected 
from within industry and from a skilled bracket. 

The use of every promotional tool must be exploited 
to its fullest extent, and equally or more important 
than all others, is the employer contact program 
which must be carried out if actual placement is to 
be effected. 

Employer contacts can be made by personal visits, 
direct mail and by telephone. The personal visit is 
certainly the most effective of these methods, but 
its application has limitations because of time and 
travel involved. Many times when a plant visit would 
be more desirable a telephone call must be substi- 
tuted for the sake of expediency. The use of. the 
telephone in calling employers should be restricted 
to those employers who have been personally called 
upon and with whom a working relationship has been 
established by the employment service. In the same 
sense, direct mail becomes useful as a means of keep- 
ing employers informed once a friendly relationship 
has been developed through personal contact. Em- 
ployers known to be receptive to the hiring of disabled 
veterans can be kept informed by letter of veteran 
applicants who possess skills which might be used to 
advantage by these employers. Direct mail can also 
be used to circulate information of a more general 
nature pertaining to the selective placement program. 
It serves a useful purpose in keeping employers 
informed of legislation favorable to the employment 
of the disabled, in furnishing labor market informa- 
tion, in disseminating results of industrial studies 
covering the employment of the handicapped, and 
in other similar instances. 

It should be reemphasized that no other form of 
employer contact can be as effective as the personal 
visit which permits an informal exchange of ideas and 
suggestions between employers and employment 
service representatives. Such meeting on common 
ground tends to bring the employer and the employ- 
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ment service closer together and to bring about a 
greater understanding, on the part of employers, of 
the useful role that handicapped veterans are quali- 
fied to play in the labor market. 

Any promotional program for the disabled, no 
matter how successful it might be, can only be con- 
sidered as the means toward an end; that end being 
more jobs for disabled veterans. An informational 
program can attract widespread public interest and 
still fail in its purpose. Human interest is compara- 
tively easy to hold, but that type of interest which will 
evoke positive action is much more difficult to arouse. 
If we are to appraise properly a promotional program 
in their behalf, we must consider the extent to which 
the public and employers have actually participated 
in achieving the employment of disabled veterans. 
If the end result, more jobs for disabled veterans, has 
not been obtained, then the promotional program has 
failed of its purpose. 

We have dealt largely with the part that the em- 
ployment service plays in this promotional program, 


_ but we would be omitting an important detail if we 


failed to emphasize the fact that all communities 
should be made to realize that the problem of the 
employment of disabled veterans is their own, and 
that the agencies charged with aiding in their place- 
ment are only a participating force established pri- 
marily to assist the communities in the discharge of 
their obligation. 

The Veterans Employment Service and the Public 
Employment Service can best serve the disabled 
veteran by first prompting community recognition of 
this obligation, and then working with the communi- 
ties in planning and carrying out a job placement 
program adaptable to the local situation. 

Such cooperative action as the above takes full 
advantage of the moral debt owed by all members of 
any community to its disabled veterans, as well as the 
official responsibility with which our two agencies are 
charged. It blends the divergent resources of the 
community into one united force which, largely 
through its spirit of cooperation, is capable of pro- 
viding the complete physical, social and economic 
rehabilitation of its disabled veterans. 


Home-made Film: “The Handicapped In Industry’”’’ 


By W. J. COTTER 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative For Nebraska 


¢ de tet MOVIE SHOWN HERE.” “NSES 

FILM DOCUMENT HAS DRAMA.” 

**Monday night, we saw a movie that,was not 
made in Hollywood. It had no glamour, no stars, no 
lavish production, no costume designer, no suspense. 
It wasn’t even shown in a theater. It had a photog- 
rapher, Harold Ramsey, and a continuity writer and 
narrator, W. J. Cotter. It had a producer, the Ne- 
braska State Employment Service. . . . 

“Yet, this picture had more drama and hope in it 
than anything we have seen in a long time. It had 
heart interest, power, truth and an amazing amount 
of intensity. . . . This picture ought to be seen by 
every person interested in the problem of the handi- 
capped man.” 

The above was a review by a columnist in the 
Omaha World Herald after seeing the premier of a 
home-made film turned out by the NSES and called 
‘**The Handicapped in Industry.” 

How did the NSES get itself into the business of 
making this film? Here is its story. We had been 
showing the film ‘‘No Help Wanted” at a number of 
civic and service organizations. After each showing, 
we would discuss the reaction of the audience and 
how well the picture told the story of the handicapped 
as they competed with nonhandicapped for jobs. Out 
of these observations and talks, there began to form 
clear convictions that something was lacking. Em- 
ployers were heard to ask, ‘“How does one go about 
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getting a disabled veteran? I don’t know any per- 
sonally.”? Or, ““How can you know what job a handi- 
capped person would fit into?” Or, “‘I can see how 
certain handicapped people are capable of doing 
those jobs shown, but mine are different.” Some 
said, ‘Sure, there are many jobs available for the 
disabled in large plants back east, but here in Nebraska 
we have a different problem.” In other words, what 
the audience was saying proved that they recognized 
a certain need for the handicapped to work and that 
some could do some jobs, but what kinds of jobs they 
could do, where to get in touch with them, how to 
put them to work—those things were missing. 

It was precisely at this point that our idea for the 
film was born. So, with a most unbecoming lack of 
modesty, we decided we could make a better picture 
for Employment Service purposes. Harold A. 
Ramsey, Employment Supervisor in the Omaha, 
Nebr. State Employment Service office directed and 
photographed the picture. On the debit side, we 
had no funds with which to purchase film and other 
things necessary for a picture. Furthermore, we had 
no proof that we could make an acceptable picture 
if money were provided. Fortunately, however, C. H. 
Rhoades, chief, Nebraska State Employment Service 
had complete confidence that a worthwhile movie 
could be produced and that it would be a definite 
contribution in placing more handicapped persons. 
There was, of course, the inescapable fact that 
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finances would be limited. Only such funds as 
would be needed to purchase film and a few other 
necessary items could be supplied. There could be 
no paid actors, no special scenery, no costumes, 
nothing else that would cost money. 

However, that was not as great a stumbling block 
as might at first be surmised. With cooperation and 
a little ingenuity, we knew almost any barrier could 
be surmounted. We got that cooperation, not only 
from Employment Service personnel, but from em- 
ployers and from the handicapped people working 
for them. 

The manager of the Omaha office made his staff 
available to work on the picture and arranged for 
publicity. 

While the film was in the making, several newspaper 
and radio releases told of the project and what it 
was all about. Permission was readily given to take 
pictures of the handicapped at work in various firms. 
Both employers and the disabled, themselves, were 
happy to take part and permit the use of the shops 
and offices and of their names. The interest displayed 
was impressive. Several employers, who had not yet 
got around to employ the handicapped had their 
interest aroused even before the picture got under way. 
When they asked to have disabled veterans referred 
to their plants, we were naturally pleased. 


We Show the ES in Action 


We wished to make a more thorough presentation 
of the handicapped theme than had previously been 
done. To do this, it was our idea that we should 
not only show the handicapped at work, but also the 
process in the Employment Service office of matching 
men and jobs. In addition, we hoped to show how an 
employer could get a disabled veteran through the 
NSES and put him to work, all with a minimum of 
“red tape.” We also wanted to put across to the 
public that, regardless of disability a person can work 
at some type of job; that practically every job can be 
done by some disabled person; that the important 
thing is to bring them together. 

Readily available was all the material to accomplish 
our purposes. Many disabled veterans and non- 
veterans in Omaha and Lincoln were working at all 
types of jobs. Moreover we had some excellent charts 
provided by the Veterans Employment Service which 
could be used to show the matching-man-and-job 
process. All that was necessary, then, was to write a 
preliminary scenario and start shooting the pictures. 

We did not bother to take the scenes in sequence. 
We simply visited the various firms at our own and 
the employer’s convenience, and made some “shots,” 
meanwhile running off a series of Employment Office 
shots and the charts which were to be included in the 
final picture. 

While the picture was in the making, we got one 
of those lucky breaks that comes once in a lifetime, 
Ex-GI Harold Russell, featured player in “The Best 
Years of Our Lives,” came to Omaha. Darrell J. 
Dunham, VER in the Omaha office through his very 
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good relations with the manager of RKO Pictures, 
was successful in making arrangements for Harold 
Russell to appear before our staff and also to have 
some pictures taken which were used in our film. 
Because of his successful acting in that film and the 
marvelous way he has overcome the loss of both 
hands, Mr. Russel’s part in our film constitutes 
“the lead.” 

While The Handicapped in Industry was intended 
to aid disabled veterans, yet we did not wish to 
limit its scope to veterans alone. With this in 
mind, the narrative was so worded accordingly, and 
both disabled veterans and disabled nonveterans ap- 
peared in the picture. Some of the most dramatic 
scenes are concerned with those who are victims of 
childhood diseases, who have overcome their handi- 
caps, and are shown at their jobs completely self- 
sufficient and capable of competing with the non- 
handicapped. 


Reality Brought to the Scenes 


Everyone was agreeably surprised at the way our 
“factors” conducted themselves before the camera. 
They were not professionals; they were not rehearsed; 
they were not coached in any way. They were simply 
told to forget the camera and do their job as if no 
one were watching. Such was their interest in 
helping other disabled people that skill and surety 
characterized their work. They appeared to be old 
hands at acting and brought reality to the scenes. 

Take, for example, the young man who was used 
to show how a disabled veteran gets a job through 
the Employment Service. This veteran applied at 
the Omaha office of the NSES for a job while the 
picture was being made. His left hand had been 
amputated and he wore the conventional hook. Here 
was an opportunity which could not be overlooked. 
That young veteran got more attention than a first 
baby. Everybody pitched in and he was whirled 
through the office routine in short order. The local 
VER got on the telephone and produced an order, 
then loaded the veteran into his car and hurried 
him out to a manufacturing plant for an interview. 
The next day the boy went to work. 

Next, we got permission from the employer for the 
veteran to be off work long enough to come to the 
local office and be pictured going through the appli- 
cation, counseling, and special job-finding process. 
Then he was pictured actually at work where the 
Employment Service had placed him. Through the 
whole thing, he was as calm and unselfconscious as 
any professional actor would have been. Thus, he, 
and the others, bring realism to scenes that, under 
other circumstances, would appear stilted and posed. 

The picture begins with the usual titles and acknowl- 
edgments and then goes directly into the story of 
putting disabled veterans and nonveterans to work. 
It tells of the approximate number in the country as 
a whole and in Nebraska, and how many are unem- 
ployed. Pictures of Harold Russell are woven into 
the sequence of scenes to fit the story and the narrative 
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ties these into the whole. The VES charts are used 
in many parts of the picture and form an important 
part of the information we attempt to get across to 
the audience. The narrative is illustrated with 
scenes of the disabled at work. The picture shows 
how jobs are analyzed and job specifications made 
and why this is necessary. It then shows how 
and why physical capacities appraisals of the disabled 
are made. Stress is given to the fact that Department 
of Labor studies prove the disabled workers have less 
absenteeism, equal production, fewer accidents, and 
less turn-over than able bodied workers. Along with 
this are added similar statements made by the em- 
ployers in the firms where the pictures were taken. 

As has been said before, a definite attempt was 
made to portray all types of disabilities and a variety 
of jobs. In all, there are thirteen firms and twenty- 
one disabled persons appearing in the picture. The 
disabled persons include the blind, deaf, leg and arm 
amputees, polio victims, paralytics, a spastic, and 
veterans incapacitated because of wounds. These 
individuals were shown repairing and assembling 
radios and other electronics, operating various shop 
machines, painting, doing office work, drafting, doing 
woodwork, bartending, and working in a laboratory. 
Some of the shots were quite unusual and especially 
interesting. Such a one was the veteran making his 
own artificial leg at an artificial limb manufacturing 
concern. Another was that of blind men repairing 
and assembling radios. All the pictures emphasized 
the fact that properly placed individuals are not 
handicapped where the job is concerned. 

The cost of making a sound picture would have been 


prohibitive. On the other hand, written narrative, 
like the old silent motion pictures, would have been 
too long and permitted inadequate explanation. 
Two alternatives remained, and either can be used 
with the picture. The narrative was carefully written 
and timed so that a person can read it while the 
picture is showing. Most modern projectors have 
a microphone attachment connected with the sound 
equipment of the machine. This makes possible a 
very realistic reading by the narrator. In addition 
to this, a disc was cut and the narration can be 
played on a turntable while the picture is running. 
Either way is entirely satisfactory, and, if the timing 
of the narration and the film are coordinated, few 
can tell that it is not a regular sound picture. 

The NSES felt the picture was important enough to 
have three copies made to insure more rapid showings 
in the State. It is planned to show the picture at 
every club and organization possible. Because of the 
favorable publicity, many groups have already asked 
for a booking. 

That is the story of a home-made motion picture. 
A picture not designed for amusement, but for educa- 
tion. What it tells in 27 minutes would take hours 
in a classroom. It is certainly a worthwhile project, 
yet only fortunate circumstances made it possible of 
production. For, if it had not been for the talents 
of our staff, the cost of production would have been 
beyond our reach. Various estimates have been 
given as to the cost of the picture had it been done 
professionally. They range from a minimum of 
$1,000 to $4,000. The actual cost for the original 
copy was less than $100. 


WEEKLY COLUMN OPENS JOBS 


By JACK HURLEY 


Public Relations Staff, New York State Employment Service 


LB ee me the war years there was an all-time high 
in the placement of disabled workers because of 

an unusual labor market. Every worker was 
needed and the Employment Service made a drive to 
convince employers that the disabled were employ- 
able. In New York State over 6,200 persons with 
some type of handicap were placed during the peak 
month of April 1945. 

Following the war, placements of the handicapped 
dropped, but recently we had evidence that em- 
ployers and the public generally have not forgotten 
the lesson learned during the stress of war—that 
handicaps need not affect work and that often they 
develop excellence in a worker. 

Disabled persons, considered by employers and 
perhaps themselves as unemployable, are now getting 
job offers, and making good. A few months ago a 
New York boy who had been stricken with polio 
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early in life went into training for a job as credit 
manager with a large firm. He started at $200 a 
month, and had a promotion within 3 months. The 
remarkable thing about his case is that he does not 
have complete use of either hand, and needs assistance 
even in dressing and feeding himself. He must 
travel to work in a taxi, is unable to walk up steps. 
His very practical employer overlooks all that, and 
sees only a valuable employee. 

It’s a red-letter day when a selective placement 
interviewer finds a job for a paraplegic. Take this 
applicant, for example: When he made his first visit 
to the Employment Service office he came in a wheel 
chair. That was some months ago. He can get 
around on crutches now, but he carries the wheel 
chair in his hydramatic-drive car, because walking 
on crutches is impossible when the rain makes New 
York’s pavements slippery. Last month he started 
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work as an agricultural research economist for a 
large chemical manufacturer. He got his job when 
his story was brought to the attention of an employer 
through the promotional teamwork of the public 
relations division of the NYSES and the local office 
selective placement interviewer. His story was one 
of those featured in a column for disabled veteran job 
seekers carried every Monday by the New York Sun. 

This weekly feature in the Sun has proved to be an 
effective means of selling hard-to-place disabled 
veterans. During its brief publication, it is credited 
with nearly 50 job openings and over half of these 
have resulted in placements. 

The plan operates simply. Every week selective 
placement interviewers in the metropolitan offices 
telephone details on specific disabled veterans to 
Information Service. Their write-ups for the press 
stress the job or occupational field recommended by 
the selective placement interviewers, briefly review 
the veteran’s war history, and tell how and where he 
was disabled. Copy on any one veteran seldom 
extends over a hundred words. About seven cases 
are described each week. A box inserted in the text 
tells employers they can hire any of the men described, 
and other disabled veterans, by telephoning the dis- 
abled veterans order-taking section of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

We kept a tally of the number of orders and place- 
ments resulting from the series, and the New York Sun 
is following up with stories and pictures on place- 
ments made as a result of the column. 

This column has a dual educational value—it tells 
employers something about selective placement 
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technique, and brings them around to thinking of 
disabled veterans as well qualified workers. It is 
also a morale booster for veterans—visible proof that 
the community, a great newspaper, and the Employ- 
ment Service do care about them, and are willing to 
give more than just lip service to their employment 
needs. The disabled applicant, too, has more con- 
fidence since he goes to be interviewed by an em- 
ployer who has read about his qualifications and is 
therefore “half-way sold.” 

A selective placement interviewer in New York’s 
Commercial Office has this to say of this news column 
promotion: 

“The 15 openings received by this office from em- 
ployers reached by the Sun were entirely new contacts 
for us—opportunities which the Employment Service 
would never have had without this publicity. New 
applicants, as well as employers, are being reached 
through these press accounts of the free service avail- 
able through the Employment Service. Disabled 
veterans who previously had little hope of getting 
anywhere, are coming in to tell us they read about 
other disabled ex-GI’s in the Sun, and would like to 
be mentioned too.” 

Similar favorable reports on this promotion were 
made by selective placement interviewers in all other 
New York City offices. The only criticism was that 
the program was not inclusive enough, that it should 
be broadened to cover nonveterans as well as veterans 
and that the cooperation of more papers should be 
enlisted. Publishers, too, have staff and budget 
difficulties and the burden of furnishing copy to 
maintain this type of column will in most cases be 
with the Employment Service.’ 
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NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK 


By GUY McKINNEY 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


HE phrase “pass the ammunition” fired the 
"lee of America at the height of World 
War II and sparked the whole war effort. 

As the theme of a popular song, it was sung through- 
out the Nation and editorialized in thousands of 
newspapers. It was a theme that stimulated the 
imagination of soldiers fighting at the front and war 
workers producing the things fighting men needed 
in ever-increasing volume. 

In wartime the phrase “‘pass the ammunition”’ was 
an urgent call for higher war production of shells, 
bombs, bullets, etc. In a broad sense these words 
signify the role which the United States Employment 
Service and the Veterans Employment Service 
have played and are playing in the national campaign 
to increase employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped. 

Today—in the national effort to open up jobs for 
those disabled veterans and other handicapped 
workers—passing the ammunition means providing 
facts... facts that will help to make National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week fully effec- 
tive . . . facts that will help assure a productive 
year-round campaign . . . facts that prove to the 
employer that the handicapped worker is just ~as 
good—and sometimes better—than the ‘normal’ 
employee. 

In wartime the Employment Service supplied the 
human ammunition—men and women war workers— 
for war production. Today the Employment Service 
in Washington, in the States, and in local communi- 
ties where public employment offices are located, 
must supply employers and the public with the facts 
which will make it possible to supply more jobs for 
the handicapped. 


Lack of Time a Handicap 


When the NEPH Week joint congressional resolu- 
tion became law in August 1945, the United States 
Employment Service immediately started gathering 
materials which would be useful to the States and to 
the local offices in the first observance of the Week. 
The time in which to collect and collate that material 
was limited. The field really needed more ammuni- 
tion than we were able to send. 

The following year, with several Federal and private 
agencies participating, materials of a more varied 
character and in much greater quantity were pre- 
pared and sent to the field. The States and local 
offices expressed approval of the factual tools they 
received but their reports were highlighted by two 
major recommendations. First, they asked that 
extra effort be made in 1947 to get the materials to 
the field at an earlier date. Second, more materials 
would be useful, particularly material which could be 
used in displays and exhibits. 
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There was an insistent call from every section of the 
country for more facts . . . facts that could be used 
in news stories, in radio scripts, in speeches, in litera- 
ture intended for distribution to the employer, whose 
cooperation is vital to the success of the campaign 
for placement of the handicapped. 


Many of the States asked that additional attention 
be given to wider newspaper, magazine, and radio 
coverage. Requests for movies, movie shorts, and 
radio transcriptions punctuated most of the reports. 

Washington was glad to receive the frank and help- 
ful comments from the field. They have been kept 
in mind by the members of the public relations sub- 
committee of the Interagency Committee which was 
established to coordinate and direct NEPH Week 
activities nationally. As early as May, contacts were 
made with representatives of the motion-picture 
industry and national magazines. 

The Motion Picture Industry could not promise 
a motion picture this year, but they agreed to 
do all they could to see that the VEPH Week theme 
was developed in news reels. That angle is now being 
worked on and it is hoped that the news reels will 
cover the Week this year. 


Preparation for Maximum Assistance 


Virtually the entire time of the USES Information 
Section and the VES Disabled Section during the 
latter part of June and all of July was devoted to 
preparations for the Week. The policy in planning 
the public-relations program was: (1) To prepare 
such materials as would be of maximum assistance to 
the field. (2) To promote coordination of the VEPH 
Week activities of all other agencies interested in em- 
ployment, rehabilitation and training of disabled 
men and women. (3) To obtain wide national 
newspaper and radio coverage. 

Under point No. 1, the national office: 

a. Has developed and had printed a comprehensive 
program fact book for the use of NEPH Week Com- 
mittees, other Government and State personnel en- 
gaged in handicapped week activities and newspapers, 
magazines and radio. 

b. Is sending to the field at once an Idea Exchange 
outlining some of the things done during the 1946 
campaign by the States and local offices which helped 
to make last year’s Week a success. 

c. Is sending to the field posters, pamphlets, and 
leaflets which will be of use in promoting public 
understanding and employer acceptance of the 
handicapped as workers. 


d. Is sending State VERs a radio recording on the 
employment of disabled veterans. 


e. Is sending to VERs in the field full- and quarter- 
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page mats and proofs for sponsored newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

f. Is supplying the field with “pattern” radio pro- 
grams, spot announcements, speeches, news and 
feature stories. 

Every effort has been made to conform to wishes of 
the States as expressed in reports on the 1946 NEPH 
Week. 

While staff in Washington has been doing all it can 
to supply needed materials and to arrange for the 


utmost newspaper and radio cooperation for the 
field, it is recognized by everyone that the big job in 
a campaign of this kind must be done in the State 
and local offices. Every one who had an opportunity 
to read the excellent reports on their activities turned 
in by State agencies last year was impressed by the 
number of activities undertaken and the uniform 
excellence of the results obtained. Part of the story 
is told in the field contribution to this issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW. 


Selective Placement Comes of Age 


By JERRY SOLON 


United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


ELECTIVE placement of the handicapped started 

as a sort of stepchild in the Employment Service. 

There was hardly enough staff available in the 
early days of the public employment offices to carry 
on all the ordinary work, let alone special, time- 
consuming services to handicapped jobseekers. With 
the heavy burden placed on the public employment 
offices during the thirties, not only by the public 
works and unemployment compensation programs, 
but by a huge volume of unemployment, there was 
little time left for refinement of special services. 

Few offices could plan to get physical reports on 
handicapped applicants, or become involved in 
detailed aptitude and interest analyses, in intensive 
vocational guidance and counseling, in trying to 
develop suitable job openings, or in wrestling with 
inflated physical hiring specifications and emotional 
resistances and prejudices. In the time it may have 
taken to provide thorough services to a cardiac or 
lamed applicant, perhaps two or three or more other 
applicants could be placed. 


But handicapped people were applying for jobs. - 


And they were served. Usually, during the thirties, 
they received just as much attention as other appli- 
cants. But “‘just as much” was not enough. Success- 
ful job placement of the disabled required lots more 
time than that—more than most public employment 
office staff had to give. Nor, had they developed the 
specific skills needed for the selective placement of the 
handicapped. 

Thus, it may seem strange that despite these operat- 
ing difficulties, services to the handicapped in the 
Employment Service during the last decade have 
reached such a highly developed stage that some of its 
techniques may now be drawn upon in serving non- 
handicapped applicants. 

This “‘and-a-child-shall-lead-them” story unfolds 
over a period during which public employment ser- 
vices altogether were very young and undeveloped in 
most States. That specialized services to the handi- 
capped developed as they did during this formative 
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period is indeed a credit to the public employment 
service. 


Development of Selective Placement Program 


Recognition of the compelling need for providing 
adequate placement services to the handicapped 
came gradually. During the early thirties it was 
impeded by involvement with the over-all problems 
of administration of the newly developing services, 
by lack of sufficient staff, by absence of objective 
tools and techniques, and by unavailability of a 
sufficient body of people trained in the specific 
applicable skills. Not the least of the impediments 
was resistance to the concept of the need or desira- 
bility of “‘special’? services to the handicapped. 
This resistance was against the “‘unnecessary cate- 
gorizing” of people who were, after all, like others 
in most respects. Should their difference of degree 
in one respect alone set them off as a distinct class of 
applicants in need of special handling? The answer 
in the early days of the public employment service 
was generally a resounding ‘‘No!’’ There were some 
exceptions to this position: As early as 1918, the 
Milwaukee office had designated interviewers to 
work with the physically handicapped, and by early 
1937 specialized counselors had been assigned in the 
District of Columbia and in some offices in California, 
Illinois, and New York. 

More rapidly, thereafter, this practice became more 
widely adopted. Experience in the earlier years 
taught the realities of the labor market—taught that 
they were quite grim for the impaired. Day-to-day 
operations brought a reluctant appreciation of the 
actual difficulties encountered by handicapped job- 
seekers. The theory of equality unfortunately was 
found not to hold for the disabled in the competitive 
job market. They were not simply seeking jobs in 
accordance with their qualifications; they were con- 
tending with prejudices, with legal obstacles, with 
physical and medical inadequacies, with real occupa- 
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tional hazards, with vocational problems and emo- 
tional uncertainties. The growing appreciation of 
the factual difficulties confronting handicapped job 
applicants—whatever the theoretical ideal may have 
been—led to a spreading recognition of the need for 
grappling with these obstacles if the handicapped 
were to realize equality in job getting. And recogni- 
tion of the actual nature of these difficulties led to a 
growing conviction that they required personnel who 
would be equipped to deal with the inescapable 
medical, legal, vocational, social, and personal prob- 
lems involved. It was a recognition of Plato’s belief 
that ‘“The essence of equality lies in treating unequal 
things unequally.” 

Thus it was that the conviction grew and the prac- 
tice spread. By the end of 1939, one-seventh of all 
public employment offices, scattered through one- 
third of the States, were providing some form of spe- 
cialized service to physically handicapped applicants. 
With the brightened employment prospects of dis- 
abled job hunters developing in the wake of wartime 
labor shortages, these services were expanded. And 
with the new and desperate need for serving—and 
serving well—the returning disabled veterans, the 
expansion of the selective placement program re- 
ceived a new impetus. Today, virtually all local 
offices have made provision in their staffing patterns 
for designating selective placement counselors. 

There are many gaps in the actual provision of 
adequate selective placement services because of 
personnel adjustments in local offices. These are 
being filled in, however, as the staffing proceeds and 
organization becomes stabilized under Federal-State 
administration. By all signs, the selective placement 
program should maintain, if not extend, its present 
fortified position. Most important is the universal 
acceptance which has been attained by the program. 
The early uncertain position occupied by the selec- 
tive placement concept has evaporated and in its place 
today is an established, tested, and proven program. 
The question no longer is ‘‘Whether or no?” but 
“How much?” 


Its Broader Contributions 


In the course of its development, the selective place- 
ment program experimented and pioneered inareas 
beyond the scope of ordinary services. Now that 
selective placement practices have become well estab- 
lished, they are recognized first as indispensable 
factors in the proper servicing of job applicants with 
impairments of various sorts. But beyond this, they 
stand revealed as potential contributors to the whole 
range of public employment services. They contain 
elements which are adaptable to applicant services 
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generally. What has happened in effect is that the 
problems inherent in job placement generally—not 
always clearly discernible in the regular run of appli- 
cants—were spotlighted and magnified in the case of 
disabled applicants. It became evident that if the 
handicapped were to be successfully placed at all, 
refined techniques would be required. What has not 
been as evident is that many of these same techniques 
can be applied for more effective placement servicet 
to all applicants. 

Fundamental to the provision of selective placemens 
services is a recognition of individual differences. 
Selective placement cannot work on mass formulas. 
It must focus on the individual applicant and his 
unique characteristics, qualifications, and limitations. 
And it must do this in detail, to keep the square pegs 
from the round holes. It must do this with a view 
not only to the confines of skill qualifications, but 
with consideration for the “whole individual’—his 
physical tolerances, his interests, personality, tem- 
perament, attitudes, and the multitude of factors 
which may influence his job adjustment. That place- 
ment of the handicapped demands such a compre- 
hensive and individualized analysis is recognized. 
But not so well recognized is the broader applicability 
of this approach. Yet, are not the following import- 
ant factors to consider when matching any applicant 
to a job: To take account of the physical demands of 
the job and the physical capacities of the applicant; to 
resolve vocational problems which call for guidance; 
to determine that the person possesses requisite apti- 
tudes and appropriate interests; to be sharply on the 
lookout for problems which call for referral to other 
agencies for services and assistance; to individualize 
job opening solicitation in appropriate cases. 


Working Toward an Ideal 


The question initially was whether the disabled 
required specialized services. The question now, 
peculiarly, is whether many of the nonhandicapped, 
too, cannot benefit from the personalized approach 
and refined techniques which have been developed to 
achieve success in placement of the handicapped. Do 
not all persons, whether classified as handicapped or 
not, have physical limitations of significance for job 
choice? Are not all persons susceptible to vocational 
uncertainties? May not any person be confronted 
with personal and emotional problems influencing 
job adjustment? Should not every applicant be seen 
as an individual differing in some respects or in some 
degree from every other, and calling for assistance in 
solving Ais job problem? 

This is, of course, an ideal not attainable under 
present workload pressures. But to work toward an 
ideal is the essence or a job’s adventure. 
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Job Modification for the Handicapped 


By MARTIN MAHLER 


New York State Employment Service 


a4 ES, I recognize how reliable a handicapped 
worker could be in certain jobs, but my shop 
is different. We’re asmall outfit and we don’t 
have those repetitive wartime jobs here. Every worker 
must be able to do several operations.” 

To those in contact with problems of placement of 
the handicapped, this statement made by an employer 
certainly should ring a familiar note. 

Another employer on the defensive in regard to 
employing the handicapped remarked, “This is a 
pretty rough industry. A fellow has to move around 
quite a bit here.” 

Sometimes an employer will say: “Yes, I think I 
know of a job that ought to fill the bill perfectly. 
All he has to do is sit all day putting those nuts on 
those bolts. That’s all! Someone will even bring 
the material to him. Why anyone can do this. Yes, 
even the handicapped!” 

The required flexibility of workers in most plants, 
the high physical demands of many jobs in some 
heavy industries, and the mechanical complexities of 
many other jobs are some of the factors that limit 
the opportunities which normally could be developed 
into jobs for disabled workers. Other factors such as 
a concentration of industry, few current job openings 
in the community, and the worker’s lack of useful 
background further reduce the number of job oppor- 
tunities from which we can select. 

It is the principal objective of this program to in- 
crease the number of jobs from which selection is 
made, so that we may more effectively match man and 
occupation. Many jobs are excluded in a list of 
possibilities but need not be. Job “‘A”’ requires that 
a worker have use of both arms and hands, but could 
some change in the method of operation or in equip- 
ment be introduced to permit another with full use 
of one hand and partial use of the second to perform 
this operation satisfactorily? Job “‘B” requires of a 
worker that he stand all day, but could something be 
done to permit him to sit all or part of the day? 

Many tasks can be performed in different ways. 
For about 14 years a spot-welding machine installed 
by a company was operated in a standing position. 
It could not be operated from a chair, because the 
table was quite high while the operating foot pedal 
was almost flush with the floor. Obviously a chair 
to suit the table’s height would be too high for com- 
fortable foot pedal operation and vice versa. How- 
ever, by securing a block on the pedal, it was raised 
sufficiently to permit operation from a chair. This 
simple adjustment not only created an opportunity 
for a machine operator who was not able to stand 
all day, but at the same time improved the efficiency 
of the nonhandicapped on the job by reducing fatigue. 
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The basic approach used in a job modification 
program is akin to standard industrial engineering 
practice. While engaged in this field in industry, I 
introduced many revisions of manufacturing methods, 
which not only improved the productivity of jobs, 
but also reduced their physical demands. 

The principal difference between a program of job 
modification with a view to using handicapped indi- 
viduals, and re-engineering as practiced in industry 
is in the motive only. In one case the intent is to 
create an opportunity for some disabled worker; in 
the other the intent is to improve efficiency and pro- 
ductivity by reducing fatigue, eliminating safety 
hazards, etc. Thus it often happens that adjustments 
made to give a handicapped worker a job will so 
improve over-all efficiency of the operation that it 
will be adopted for the able-bodied workers as well. 

The positioning of a hose clamp in a riveting press 
in one company required keen vision. By securing 
two studs to the press, the location was made a fixed 
one. This not only made the job suitable for a blind 
worker, but also cut down the operating time for all 
workers. 


Increase in Job Adjustment 


Some employers are of the impression that job 
modification for the handicapped means installing 
expensive and complicated equipment. But, this is 
seldom true. Such changes as are needed are usually 
in the technique or method of operation, and if 
equipment is needed, it is usually something minor. 

The New York State Employment Service has had 
2 years of experience in developing its special job 
adjustment program. In addition to job analysis, 
direct assistance has been given in the actual job 
adjusting, and often full time was spent with the 
worker during the first day or two of employment to 
confirm the practicability of the revised method. 

A series of simple key questions which we developed 
to expedite accurate analysis of jobs in factories, 
offices, etc., are now being used by interviewers 
throughout the State, who have had little technical 
background in job adjustment. These questions are 
helping them to more quickly spot job possibilities for 
the handicapped. 

For example, when concerned about a job opening 
for a worker who has full use of only one arm and 
hand, we might ask: ““How many holding elements 
exist? How are these holding elements distributed 
between the two hands? How much inactivity is 
there in one hand while the other is active?”? Many 
holding elements do not require full use of a hand or 
arm. Sometimes the holding of material down on a 
table, or the positioning or holding of an object 
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against a stop are operations that could be done by a 
limited arm. Moments of inactivity of either of the 
hands could be assigned to the limited or absent hand 
or arm, while all active elements are concentrated in 
the fully useful one. Where there is a holding ele- 
ment, the physical demands of which are higher than 
the capacities of some specific worker, any one of 
many simple types of clamps, stops, wedges, etc., 
could be introduced to assist in such holding. The 
transfer of a motion from hand to leg or other part of 
the body is an old and frequently used technique that 
is of great assistance in this work. Therefore, an 
operation which at first may appear to require full 
use of two hands, by a simple redistribution of tasks 
may often be made suitable for some handicapped 
worker. 

When the handicapped workers we are trying to 
help require full- or part-time seated jobs, inquiries 
such as these can bring us right to the reason for 
prolonged standing: ‘‘How large a work area must 
exist? How much reaching is therefore necessary? 
Is there an object of significant weight that must 
be lifted at full arm’s length?” Redistribution of 
material closer to and around an operator can often 
cut down the requirement of reaching to the point 
where it can be done comfortably from a chair. 

On one occasion, two small tables were positioned 
on each side of a coremaker in a foundry. Previously 
approximately 6 feet of table length had been required 
as the work area. Redistributed to the two side 
tables, and still using a small part of the original table, 
the work area was now comfortably within the reach 
of his arms. 

Where lifting or pressing down at full arm’s length 
are required on a job, it can seldom be done comfor- 
tably from a seated position. This can be remedied, 
too, often by a simple modification, i. e., relocation 
of material closer to the table’s edge, the use of 
counterbalances, weights, or other simple techniques. 

On one job it was necessary for an operator to 
prepare a tight package. To do so, he had to press 
heavily downwards on the table, an operation best 
done from a position directly above the work. By 
tilting a portion of the table about 45°, it became 
possible for the operator to make a sufficiently tight 
package while still pressing perpendicular to the work, 
but now from a seated position. This adjustment 
not only made a standing job a seated one for which 
the handicapped could be considered, but because 
it reduced fatigue it was adopted for all workers. 


Fixed or Visual Locating Elements 


When we are concerned with the placement of 
visually handicapped workers, we find out whether 
there are fixed or visual locating elements in the job. 
Where the latter exist these can be made fixed by 
introducing locating stops, simple guides, etc. The 
use of a needle threader in sewing machine opera- 
tions is an illustration of how a definitely visual 
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location can be done entirely through touch with the 
assistance of a guide. 

Often one sense can be substituted for another. 
Measuring gauges can be read by touch for either spot 
or full-time inspection, brailled counters for trans- 
former coil winding and similar counting operations, 
and other simple adaptations have been found to be 
useful substitutes for vision. The touch counter was 
also found to be a blessing in a photographic film 
laboratory where cut film was counted with a con- 
ventional visual counter in very dim light, which was 
a cause of serious eye strain to most workers. 

Often a possible placement is rejected, even though 
the job is suitable, simply because the worker must 
be able to perform other tasks. If we want to take 
advantage of such a job opportunity, it becomes 
necessary to do what we can to make suitable addi- 
tional operation in that department. Supervisors in 
industry often find flexibility necessary among their 
workers, and job modification has proved to be very 
effective in coping with this problem. 

*‘Aren’t you picking the job for the man, rather 
than the man for the job?” someone once asked us. 
But reverse of this is true. Without job modification 
a blinded man could not have been assisted to return 
to the only field in which he had previous experience, 
as retail butcher salesman. A young graduate engi- 
neer with almost complete paralysis of one arm was 
able to take time studies by using a simple belt bracket 
which supported the board while he took his study and 
controlled his watch with his good hand. A dis- 
abled veteran, whose wounds left him with partial 
paralysis of one arm and inability to stand for pro- 
longed periods, at first found it impossible to return 
to his old work as intrashop crane truck operator in 
which his experience totaled several years, because 
both full-time standing and operation of dual hand 
controls were requirements of the job. Installation 
of a bracket, side seat, and a simple lever transferring 
some of the hand controls assisted him in returning to 
the work for which he was well qualified. 


Are Job Adjustments Necessary? 


Are job adjustments necessary? Couldn’t we select 
jobs that do not require any modification at all? 
Wouldn’t it be simpler and more expedient to con- 
sider only those opportunities that are suitable with- 
out any adjustment? Yes, it would be simpler and 
quite ideal to be able always to find suitable jobs for 
handicapped persons that take advantage of a work- 
er’s best abilities and also require no adjustments. 
But, as we have shown, many limitations do confront 
us in the task of exploring jobs for the handicapped. 
That is why job adjustment becomes so important 
an element in job selection for the handicapped. 

There is nothing very revolutionary in this approach. 
We all practice job adjustments in our routine activ- 
ities. For example, we have all had the experience 
of using our shoulder to hold the telephone in order 
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to free both hands for other activities. However, 
there is an increasing need for the conscious exercise 
of this principle in placement of the handicapped. 
One totally blind production machinist of my 
acquaintance knows its value. ‘Who said I can’t 





read a blueprint?’’ he asked as he pulled the finished 
model of the steel part which he was machining out 


of a drawer. Secured to it was a small brailled card 
giving him his dimensions, tolerances, and other 
information necessary to the performance of his job. 


Handicapped Placement in Great Britain 


By COLLIS STOCKING 


Assistant Director for Program, United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


VERY week is National Employ the Physically 

Handicapped Week in Great Britain. This year- 

round drive to find suitable employment for the 
handicapped worker is based upon the tradition and 
law of the country. 

After World War I, special measures were taken to 
assist disabled ex-service men to find suitable employ- 
ment in industry. In August 1919, the “King’s Roll” 
was inaugurated by Royal Proclamation. Employers 
were invited to join the King’s National Roll by 
agreeing that a stated proportion (ordinarily 5 per- 
cent) of their employees would be disabled ex-service 
men. Employment offices were required to be alert 
for vacancies suitable to disabled ex-service men and 
to encourage employers to employ such workers. 
Arrangements were made to relieve employers of any 
additional liability for compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts which employment of such 
disabled men might entail. 


Meeting the Postwar Problem 


During World War II, the shortage of labor in 
Great Britain resulted in the full employment of all 
disabled persons and a systematic intensification of a 
rehabilitation program to re-equip many workers who 
under normal circumstances might have been lost to 
the labor force. 

In anticipation of the conditions that would 
threaten the employment interests of disabled persons 
following the close of World War II, Great Britain 
enacted the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act of 
1944. This act included provisions for vocational re- 
training and industrial rehabilitation courses, as well 
as special provisions for the employment in govern- 
ment sponsored nonprofit establishments of persons so 
seriously disabled as not to be eligible for employment 
under normal circumstances. 

The essential features of the act with respect to 
qualified disabled persons are: 

1. Registration of all disabled persons in the labor 
force, both employed and unemployed. 

2. Establishment of “‘standard percentage’? quotas 
and “‘special percentage”’ quotas of handicapped work- 
ers to be employed by different establishments in 
which total work force consists of 20 or more workers. 

3. Reservation of certain types of employment ex- 
clusively for handicapped persons. 
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4. Provision for preference for ex-service men and 
women whether or not the disability was service- 
connected. 

5. Requirement that employers maintain records 
of employment of disabled persons. 

6. Establishment of penalties for violations of the 
Act. 

In the act the disabled person is defined as one 
“who on account of injury, disease, or congenital 
deformity is substantially handicapped in obtaining 
or keeping employment or in undertaking work on his 
own account of the kind which apart from the injury, 
disease, or deformity would be suited to his age, 
experience, and qualifications.” 

In carrying out the act, the Ministry of Labour 
established “‘standard percentage”? quotas which re- 
quire that the total labor force of all employing 
establishments of 20 or more workers must consist of 
3 percent disabled persons. Thus far, no ‘“‘special 
percentage,”’ for employment in any trade or industry, 
has been established. Likewise, the Ministry of 
Labour has not designated any employment as being 
exclusively reserved for handicapped persons. 


National Registration of All Disabled 


The voluntary registration of all employed and un- 
employed disabled persons has taken place at a rather 
slow pace. Out of the total labor force of between 
20 and 21 million workers, only 729,000 were offi- 
cially registered at the beginning of the current year. 
This number increased to nearly 785,000 in May. 

Sixty percent of all the disabled are ex-service men 
and women and they constitute more than half of 
each category of disability, except congenital malfor- 
mations, ear and eye defects, and injuries and diseases 
of the spine. 

Of the total disabled registered about 10 percent 
are currently unemployed. This is a somewhat 
smaller percentage than the ratio of total unemploy- 
ment to the total work force. 

Certain advantages accrue to the registered dis- 
abled worker as well as to his employer. The worker 
is given an identification card certifying to his dis- 
ability and this carries with it certain protection 
against arbitrary lay-offs if an employer is below his 
quota, as well as priority in obtaining new employ- 
ment. The advantage to the employer of having all 
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of his disabled workers registered and officially identi- 
fied as disabled is that they may be counted toward 
his required quota. In view of these advantages, and 
the fact that Great Britain has had a large number of 
war casualties among both military and civilian 
workers, the small number of disabled workers who 
have registered is somewhat surprising. One explana- 
tion may be that disabled workers who at the moment 
feel secure in their employment do not wish to call 
particular attention to a disability that may not be 
known to the employer. It may be that many 
workers might be induced to register as disabled were 
they confronted with the prospect of dismissal. 
Should a disabled worker become unemployed, the 
likelihood of declaring his disability would be in- 
creased since it would give him a certain preference 
in finding a new job. 

The nature of the disability of those registered with 
the Ministry of Labour is indicated in the following 
table: 








Nature of disablement Number 
po MP COPET ET Tr ert LETTER eee ee 62,066 
Avtiaratig 0nd Tiernan «66.1 6:56:00 sigereje sd iene bs. 29,768 
Congenital malformations. ..............0sssee0- 10,341 
Diseases of digestive system.................0005: 59,108 
Dipeneel Ge Wee, CR te 8 i a aa ods 40,463 
Daman a Gs MOE... s Kas atowekVelnas ices 64,460 
are Rae os $70.03 can Hie eA No 36,917 
ee eee See eee 52,298 
Injuries of head, face, neck, thorax, abdomen, pelvis ; 
|| Ee ae 8 a eee aks Fea p Ter Aa ogee 50,567 


Injuries and diseases of lower limb!.............. 122,495 


Injuries and diseases of upper limb!.............. 82,722 
Injuries and diseases of spine!...............2055 21,692 
Nervous and mental disorders. ................-- 62,734 
pe ee ae ey ae re errr rere 38,811 
Other diseases and disabilities. .................. 50,354 

Wien. 5% CNN Realb ts Whe RIS RSTR Bee thes Ha 784,796 








1 Except tuberculosis. 


Special Local Office Procedures for Disabled 


In each local office there is at least one Disable- 
ment Rehabilitation Officer whose special duty is to 
advise disabled men and women and to help them 
get suitable employment. This Disablement Re- 
habilitation Officer is also obliged to keep in touch 
with all the hospitals in his area and upon request to 
discuss with the patients their future employment 
prospects. The same officer is expected to maintain 
contacts with employers in the area for the purpose 
of developing employment opportunities for regis- 
tered disabled workers. 

In the local offices special reception rooms are 
maintained for disabled persons so that they may be 
handled separately from the general flow of traffic. 
From conveniently located and relatively comfort- 
ably equipped waiting rooms, the disabled person is 
ushered into a private room for special interviews 
regarding his experience and skills and employment 
opportunities. 
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In an 86-man office visited in London in July of 
this year, two placement officers were handling the 
disabled workers. The total work load of the office 
had fallen to a very low level at the time of the visit 
so that there were only 200 disabled workers’ appli- 
cations in the file. Because of the small number, the 
applications were filed alphabetically in small trays 
which were kept on the desks of the interviewers. 
All employer orders were routed to the disabled 
placement section at the same time they were routed 
to other sections. As orders were received, they were 
promptly checked by placement officers for disabled 
persons against the qualifications of the applicants 
to be sure that no possible job opportunity for a 
disabled person would be overlooked. 

At the present time, when an employer places an 
order with the local office, he is asked whether he 
has filled his quota of disabled workers. If not, he 
is required to employ a disabled worker if one quali- 
fied to fill the job for which he is placing an order is 
available. An employer must not discharge a dis- 
abled worker without “reasonable cause” if he is 
below his quota or if the discharge would bring him 
below it. 

In compliance with the act, an employer to whom 
the quota obligation applies must keep a record to 
show the total number and names of all persons in 
his employ, together with date of any engagement in 
or termination of employment. In addition, the 
record must give such information as is necessary to 
identify registered disabled persons as well as persons 
employed under a permit obtained from the local 
office. These records must be made available for 
inspection by the Ministry of Labour. Penalties for 
violation of the act provide for both fines and 
imprisonment. 

It is as yet too early to evaluate the benefits that will 
accrue under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. 
It is interesting to note that despite the fact that the 
number of registered disabled persons constitutes only 
a very small fraction of the total labor force in Great 
Britain, it is already above the “standard” quota of 3 
percent disabled persons which has thus far been 
established. This ‘“‘standard” quota is, of course, 
subject to adjustment if it is found that such adjust- 
ment is necessary in order to maximize employment 
opportunities for disabled persons. It is also possible 
that at some subsequent period, the Ministry of 
Labour may establish “‘special” quotas and reserve 
certain types of employment if this should become 
necessary. For the moment, however, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the employment opportunities for 
disabled persons are due more to the desperate short- 
age of manpower in Great Britain than to the effective- 
ness of the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. 
This conclusion in no way ignores the fact that Great 
Britain is determined that disabled persons who are 
seeking employment shall not be denied the oppor- 
tunity of becoming self-supporting and making their 
full contribution to the economic well-being of the 
Nation. 
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Reemployment Rights for the Physically 
Handicapped Veteran 


By FREDERICK G. BEATTIE 


Field Representative, Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Division, Cleveland, Ohio 


HEN Congress enacted the Selective Training 

and Service Act of 1940, as amended, it also 

provided that those persons who were selected 
for training and service under the act should, if they 
left employment for such training and service, be 
returned to their former employment under certain 
circumstances. These provisions were contained in 
section 8 of the law. 

The National Director of Selective Service, as re- 
quired by the act, set up a Personnel Division to 
assist veterans in exercising their reemployment rights. 
The responsibilities of the Division were carried out 
through the State Directors of Selective Service and 
the Selective Service local boards. Each board had a 
reemployment committeeman who attempted to 
resolve differences between veterans and employers 
concerning reemployment rights. When agreement 
could not be reached in a particular case, it was 
referred to Selective Service State Headquarters. If 
all other efforts failed and the veteran so desired, the 
case was referred to the United States Attorney for 
appropriate court action as provided by the Selective 
Training and Service Act. 


Responsibility Transferred to Department of 
Labor 


Veterans’ reemployment rights did not expire when 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 ex- 
pired on June 30, 1946. Section 7 of the Service Ex- 
tension Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 627) extends the reem- 
ployment benefits of section 8 of that act to all persons 
entering activ,, military or naval service after May 1, 
1940. The rizht to these benefits continues in force 
until such termination date as Congress may set in 
the future by joint resolution. 

With the expiration of the Selective Service System 
on March 31, 1947, Congress through Public Law 26 
of the Eightieth Congress, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor the responsibility for assisting veterans 
to exercise their reemployment rights. 

To carry out this responsibility, the Secretary of 
Labor set up the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
Division with Robert K. Salyers as Director. 


Plan of Operation 


The plan of operation for the Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights Division is similar to that employed by 
the Selective Service System. Field operations will 
be carried out through Field Representatives and 
Assistant Field Representatives located in the various 
States. The Field Representatives will be responsible 
for developing a program of voluntary cooperation 
in the States, securing the services of volunteer 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Committeemen, and 
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the aid and assistance of other organizations serving 
veterans. The Field Representative will also handle 
cases which cannot be resolved locally. When he is 
unable to reach satisfactory settlement of a case, he 
will refer it to the United States Attorney, if the 
veteran so desires, and will do everything possible to 
assist the United States Attorney in the preparation 
and presentation of the veteran’s case to the proper 
court. 

State Employment Services are being requested to 
cooperate by having their local employment offices 
serve as points of information for veterans who need 
an explanation of their reemployment rights, or who 
encounter problems in exercising their rights. If a 
veteran needs assistance beyond that available through 
the local employment office, he will be directed to a 
volunteer Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Commit- 
teeman. The Committeeman will attempt to reach 
a satisfactory settlement of the veteran’s problem 
locally. If he is unable to do so, he will refer the 
case to the Field Representative. 


What are the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights? 


Broadly speaking, the law provides that any person 
(a) who leaves the employ of a private employer to 
enter the military forces of the United States from a 
position that was other than temporary, (b) who satis- 
factorily completes his period of training and service 
and receives a certificate to that effect, (c) who is still 
qualified to perform the duties of such position, and 
(d) who makes application for reemployment within 
90 days after he is relieved from such training and 
service or from hospitalization continuing after dis- 
charge for a period of not more than 1 year, shall be 
restored to such position, or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay, unless the employer’s cir- 
cumstances have so changed as to make it impossible 
or unreasonable to do so. Upon being restored to a 
position in accordance with the above language, the 
veteran shall be considered as having been on fur- 
lough or leave of absence during his period of training 
and service, shall be restored without loss of seniority, 
shall be entitled to participate in insurance or other 
benefits offered by the employer pursuant to estab- 
lished rules and practices relating to employees on 
furlough or leave of absence in effect with the em- 
ployer at the time he was inducted into the forces, and 
he shall not be discharged from such position without 
cause within 1 year after he has been restored. 

This matter of job guaranty for a year must, of 
course, be understood in the light of the case of 
Fishgold vs. Sullivan Drydock Co., decided May 27, 
1946, by the United States Supreme Court. The 
court’s decision in this case denied ‘‘super-seniority”’ 
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in the year’s job guaranty. It was held that the 
veteran does not lose ground by his absence and 
steps back on the seniority escalator ‘“‘at the precise 
point he would have occupied had he kept his position 
continuously during the war.” In the event of a 
lay-off on a seniority basis, however, the guaranty 
does not grant super-seniority to the veteran. 

To conclude the elements of basic law, if the 
employer refuses to recognize the veteran’s legal 
rights, the veteran may apply to the United States 
attorney who, if reasonably satisfied that he is 
entitled to reemployment rights under the act, shall 
appear and act as his attorney in presenting the case 
to the court. 

It should be noted that Congress directed the 
reemployment of Federal employees. In the case of 
State, county, and municipal employees, however, it 
was the “‘sense’’ of Congress that veterans should be 
reemployed but the matter was left to the States and 
political subdivisions of the States. This repre- 
sents only a statement of policy and is not legally 
enforceable against the States and their political 
subdivisions. Many States have enacted laws 
generally conforming to the provisions of section 8. 


Types of Problems Arising Under the Act 


Generally speaking, the great bulk of problems 
arising under this act have concerned questions other 
than that of disability. It is obvious, however, that 
there have been cases of refusal by employers to accept 
veterans because of wounds and resulting disabilities, 
or through disabling diseases such as tropical diseases 
and the like. What then, is the obligation of the 
employer under the law? 

As has already been noted, the veteran must be able 
to perform the duties of the position, in addition to 
fulfilling the other necessary requirements. Employers 
have cooperated well in the treatment of disability 
cases resulting from World War II. Problems often 
developed because employers were not familiar with 
the law, but after it was called to their attention and 


they had examined the facts, they restored veterans ° 


to their former positions or to similar positions. 

It is interesting to note that quite often enlightened 
employers have changed the method of operation of a 
machine to enable a disabled veteran to operate it 
under his handicap. For example, a machine requir- 
ing both hands to operate was set up so that it could 
be operated by one hand and a foot, thus allowing a 
one-armed veteran to operate it efficiently. In some 
cases where veterans were so disabled that they could 
no longer perform the duties of their former positions, 
employers have placed them in other positions and 
wherever possible in ones of like seniority, status, and 
pay. This sometimes required a learning period, but 
the results usually have justified the employer’s effort. 

Toward the end of World Wag II, the Army began 
setting up rehabilitation schools in convalescent hos- 
pitals. In the Army Convalescent Hospital for blind 
soldiers at Avon, Conn., the effort to rehabilitate 
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reached the point where the soldier would leave the 
hospital to learn to work again in civilian surround- 
ings. The hospital arranged for various industries in 
the Greater Hartford area to teach the men to operate 
various machines, particularly drill presses and 
machines of that type. These veterans were paid 
regular learners’ wages; when they became proficient 
they were paid the same rate as regular civilian 
machine operators. It is significant to note that 
records indicated, once they had learned how to 
operate the machines, that the output of these men 
averaged more and their accident record less than 
individuals with good sight. This was attributed to 
lack of distractions while working, but in particular 
to the very great increase in their morale when they 
discovered they could earn a good living wage and 
would no longer be a burden on their families. This 
incentive led them to try to excel. 

The requirement of the statute that a veteran must 
be able to perform the duties of his position has, for 
the most part, been liberally construed by employers. 
However, a question sometimes arises in an em- 
ployer’s mind as to what is the legal obligation when 
a wounded or disabled veteran returns with what 
appears to be an obviously disqualifying disability 
and requests reinstatement in his former position. 

It seems clear that the employer is not entitled to 
simply say, upon the return of the disabled ‘veteran, 
that the veteran cannot perform the duties of the 
position, and therefore there is no work available for 
him. The veteran is entitled to a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to show what he can do. The final determina- 
tion of ability to perform the duties of a position is 
vested in the courts. The employer may require a 
veteran to submit to a physical examination prior to 
reinstatement, but the conclusion reached by the 
employer’s physician does not foreclose the veteran’s 
right to reinstatement. The veteran is entitled to 
have the findings of his private physician considered 
by the court. 

On the basis of court decisions it appears that while 
the veteran must be able to perform the duties of his 
position, the employer may not arbitrarily refuse 
because of what he believes to be an obvious bar. 
He should grant a trial period during which time he 
may fairly observe the actions of the veteran to see 
if he may not satisfactorily perform the duties of the 


. position. If it appears that the veteran cannot 


perform those duties, then the employer still has the 
obligation to find a job of like seniority, status, and 
pay to that which the veteran occupied before he 
left for the service. If no such job is available, then 
there is no legal obligation on the employer at all. 
In summary, the law provides that all veterans who 
seek their old jobs must be able to perform the duties 
of the position. Whether a veteran is qualified to 
perform the duties of his old position is a question of 
fact to be determined from all the available evidence. 
The employer is not entitled to pre-judge the qualifi- 
cations, but the veteran is entitled to an actual per- 
formance test on the job. Minor changes in the 
veteran’s condition, not substantially impairing his 
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ability, should not bar him from his old job. The 
change must be substantial, must be related to his 
duties, and must affect his ability so as clearly to make: 
(a) performance of his duties impossible, or (b) his job 
efficiency lower than normally expected of an em- 
ployee, or (c) his presence on the job dangerous to his 
own health or the safety of himself and others. It 
should be further pointed out that the veteran on 
reinstatement in his old job does not have to meet 
higher standards of performance, but only those 
standards required of him before his military or naval 
service. In the event that the veteran’s position has 
been upgraded, he must meet the new job standards 
at the expiration of a reasonable trial period. 

In the case of the disabled or handicapped veteran, 
just as in the case of able-bodied veterans, the duty 
exists on the part of the employer to give him the 
opportunity to prove his ability. If the veteran can 
perform the work, he is entitled to it regardless of 
any personal opinions of the employer or any asso- 
ciate of his. It is also clear that the veteran, as a 
returning employee, should have a reasonable time 
to prove that he can rise above his handicap. If 
the veteran cannot do the work of his former position, 
then he is entitled to be given a like position or one 
of like seniority, status, and pay. It may be possible 


that where pressure would prevent a proper handling 
of his former position, transfer to another position of 
like seniority, status, and pay would result in a very 
satisfactory performance on the part of the veteran. 

Entirely apart from the legal right, it should be 
noted that there is the normal duty of every employer 
to do everything possible for his former employee 
who has returned with some form of disability. Most 
employers have a very healthy regard for the abilities 
of the handicapped veteran as a result of studies of 
handicapped workers made throughout the years. 
These uniformly show that, on the average, handi- 
capped workers do as well as, or better than, normal 
workers, both in safety and in productive efforts. 

The reemployment provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act were designed to permit 
veterans to enter private life again with the least pos- 
sible disadvantage after serving their country. The 
courts have repeatedly indicated that the veteran 
should be entitled to return to the status he occupied 
immediately prior to his service. If in the course of 
serving his country he has been wounded or disabled, 
it should be the duty of every employer within the 
limits of his ability to do everything possible to permit 
the veteran to earn his own way and become again a 
self-sufficient citizen of his country. 


How Private Agencies Serve the Handicapped 


By RICHARD D. FLETCHER 


United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


EFORE discussing specific activities for the handi- 

capped which may be performed by private 

agencies, it will be well to establish in general 
terms the differing characteristics of public and volun- 
teer groups. In a work entitled, Organizing to Help 
the Handicapped, T. Arthur Turner has made certain 
apt observations on this point: 

“Governmental agencies are created by law and 
must draw rigorous lines to bound their fields of 
endeavor. .. . Atallevents, the public agency must, 
by its very nature, lay down hard and fast definitions 
and rules of procedure. . . . The private voluntary 
group need not be so preoccupied with functional 
boundaries.” 

Later in the same work Mr. Turner observes: 

“The Government agency might be compared to a 
big luxury liner, carrying the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the burden all but a minute fraction 
of the way, but at the end requiring little tugs to 
dock her.” 

The broad principle, of course, is that the private 
agency should supplement the services of the public 
agency which is responsible by statute for the per- 
formance of specific activities. Each government 
agency has its own functional role to perform. The 
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public employment service is specifically charged with 
placement and employment counseling. Vocational 
rehabilitation agencies are responsible for physical 
restoration, vocational counseling and for training. 
The private agency can, and often does, cut across 
these lines in giving service to specific groups of 
handicapped individuals. 

The need for effective coordination of public and 
private efforts to serve the handicapped exists at all 
levels of government. The need is greatest, of course, 
in the local community where the operating functions 
of both groups are carried out and where the number 
and kind of private agencies will vary with the size of 
the community, the financial resources available, and 
the specific provisions of the charters under which 
these private agencies operate. 


Methods of Coordination 


Typical methods for achieving necessary coordina- 
tion are: 

1. Advisory committees (or subcommittees) attached 
to the public agency.—On these committees will be 
found representatives of the principal private agencies: 
Committee activities are directed principally to 
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minimizing duplication of effort and to providing 
media for the exchange of information and experience 
in order to improve and strengthen the programs and 
operating results of all participating agencies. 

2. Inter-agency conferences in which performance 
staff, as well as top specialists, have an opportunity to 
“compare notes.” — Several communities have had 
singular success in conducting joint training confer- 
ences on the use of technical tools and aids. An 
interesting experiment was conducted last year in New 
York State just prior to National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. The Employment Service invited 
the Committee on Public Health Relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine to sponsor a conference 
on the physically handicapped. Physicians and 
placement workers were brought into closer relation- 
ship in the discharge of their responsibilities. A 
number of leading physicians discussed the work im- 
plications of such handicaps as hernia, cardiac defects, 
orthopedic defects, epilepsy, diabetes, defective hear- 
ing, speech defects, tuberculosis, and syphilis. 

3. The development of inter-agency agreements 
which specify in detail the areas of responsibility for 
each participating group.—Such agreements ‘assure 
that individual agency programs are integrated to 
provide full and effective service, and become, in 
effect, “‘inter-agency programs.” 


Services of Private Agencies 


Private agencies for the physically handicapped do 
not ordinarily engage in full-fledged placement 
activities. Instead, they provide a number of special- 
ized services which assist in the placement process, 
and undertake intensive placement efforts for certain 
“hard-to-place” applicants. These services may be 
used to supplement the available resources of (and, 
in some cases, go beyond the purview of) government 
agencies. Some of these might be identified. 

1. Medical and related services.—The private agency 
may be called upon to provide medical services not 
available through other sources. In the Report of 
the House of Representatives Committee on Labor 
(Subcommittee on Aid to the Physically Handi- 
capped), published in October 1946 and summarizing 
a two-year study under House Resolution 45, it is 
observed that “. . . approximately 20 percent of all 
disabled need special facilities . . . medical, psy- 
chiatric, psychological, and similar types of care, as 
well as physical and occupational therapy.’”’ Many 
private agencies have established clinics to provide 
specialized services of this type. 

2. Monetary aids—The same report states that 
approximately 2 percent of the disabled population 
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are so severely handicapped that they will require 
financial assistance for their support. In many 
instances, the government agency is able to provide 
only partially for such assistance, and supplementa- 
tion by a private agency is required. 

3. Assistance relating to housing, food, clothing, and 
transportation problems. 

4. Specialized training or educational assistance, 
sometimes provided through camp programs and 
educational or vocational training ‘projects. Assist- 
ance may also be given through fellowships, scholar- 
ships, or interneships established by privately sup- 
ported institutions. 

5. The provision gy additional prosthetic appliances 
for handicapped individuals who are not being served 
by a government agency. 

6. Establishment of workshops and other types of 
sheltered employment.—The committee report men- 
tioned above indicates that nearly 8 percent of 
all handicapped will need sheltered workshop oppor- 
tunities permanently and recommends that grants- 
in-aid to the States for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices be extended and the law amended to cover the 
establishment of sheltered workshops as a part of 
the rehabilitation process. Until and unless such 
legislative action is taken, major responsibility for 
the establishment of such facilities must remain with 
private agencies and organizations. 

The services described above relate to the handi- 
capped individual. Other activities of the private 
agency are community-wide and may include: (1) 
Financing local research projects which analyze the 
employment problems of specific groups or types of 
handicapped workers; (2) providing information 
service concerning available community programs; 
(3) interpreting to the community the needs of the 
handicapped; and (4) participating in the observance 
of NEPH Week. Usually the private agency has 
access to funds and resources which can be utilized 
to strengthen the local program by supplementing 
promotional materials made available by government 
agencies. 
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The Range of Disabled Veterans’ Problems 


By ELMER H. JEBO 


Veterans Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


EVERAL MONTHS ago a letter appeared in a 
popular magazine’ under the heading, “‘Was It 
Worth It,” written to the editor by a very bitter 

and disillusioned young man—a veteran who had lost 
one of his eyes in the service of his country. Origi- 
nally from Maine, he had returned there to look for 
work after his discharge from the service. His search 
was not successful. He then called on a former em- 
ployer in Massachusetts to inquire about reinstate- 
ment in a job he had held before going into the service. 
Again he met with disappointment—more than 90 
days had elapsed since his discharge and the employer 
was not legally obligated to reinstate him. From 
Massachusetts he went on to Pennsylvania where 
again he was frustrated in his efforts to find work. 
Finally, he poured out his bitterness in a letter to the 
magazine editor. 

Fortunately, this story was resolved with a happy 
ending. Through the efforts of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative of a local office of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service an employer 
was found who agreed, although somewhat reluct- 
antly, to give an interview to this veteran with only 
one eye. As a result he was hired at a starting salary 
of $50 a week. Several weeks later a follow-up 
revealed that both the employer and the veteran were 
very well satisfied. 

Yes, this one story had a happy ending. But how 
many similar cases are there in the country today 
without that happy ending? The extent and serious- 
ness of the problem is indicated by the fact that there 
are now more than 125,000 disabled veterans regis- 
tered for work with the public employment offices 
over the country. Not all of them, of course, have 
disabilities as serious as the veteran who had lost his 
eye. There are those with only minor disabilities, 
and those with even more tragic disabilities. Their 
disabilities virtually exhaust the gamut of possibilities. 


Pitfalls for Many 


For some of these men the road back has been 
comparatively easy, but for too many it has been 
rough and filled with pitfalls. The individual dis- 
abled veteran cannot see the strides taken by Govern- 
ment, industry, and the community to help him reach 
his goal. He cannot see the thousands placed in good 
jobs each month. He cannot see the hundreds of 
thousands in schools and on-the-job training. But he 
can see his own case—and hundreds of successful 
placements of other veterans will not take the sting 
out of his own situation. 


1 See Tue Saturpay Evenine Post, Feb. 8 and March 8, 
1947; and EmpLoyMent Service Review May 1947, p. 3 cover. 
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One such veteran recently wrote, “‘Believe me, I 
don’t consider myself persecuted, nor do I consider 
myself a problem case where special employment 
must be found. I am a normal individual who can 
do a normal man’s job—even though I must wear a 
hearing aid. I think I express the average veteran’s 
feelings when I say we are sick of promises, sick of 
conventions, and sick of catchy slogans like ‘Employ 
the Physically Handicapped.’” It would indeed be 
unfortunate if this letter expresses the average vet- 
eran’s feelings, but even if it does not, it and the 
letters similar to that written by the disabled veteran 
from Pennsylvania are indicative of the ever-growing 
feeling of insecurity among many of our disabled 
veterans. 

Local Veterans Employment Representatives and 
Placement Interviewers may sometimes become dis- 
couraged and disappointed at the apparent lack of 
cooperation and appreciation displayed by some dis- 
abled veterans. Probably a few disabled veterans 
are antagonistic and aggressive. Perhaps there are 
a few who display more interest in Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Allowance benefits than in _ jobs. 
There may be some who have set their sights too 
high for their abilities and refuse to consider jobs for 
which they are best suited. 


Confidence Restored 


However, before censuring these men, it would be 
wise to consider some of the reasons behind this 
behavior. Almost all disabled veterans have gone 
through a period of hospitalization designed to pro- 
vide them with the best possible physical and mental 
restoration. Next to physical reconditioning, its chief 
purpose was to return them to civilian life with a 
feeling of confidence. While hospitalized they were 
told by leaders of government, industry, labor, and 
community agencies that they were going to be well 
taken care of. They were assured and reassured that 
there was a place for them in their home towns in 
spite of their disabilities. As a result, many disabled 
veterans not only regained their self-confidence but 
often set their immediate employment goal too high 
for their abilities. 

With their discharge there came a series of let- 
downs. First, they found that civilian life was not 
the life they had remembered and pictured through 
months and years of military service. Housing, when 
available, was at a prohibitive price. The cost of 
food had soared. They found that all the things 
which they had taken for granted in service—clothing, 
laundry, medical attention, etc.—could now be had 
but only at an inflated price. With few exceptions, 
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disability compensation checks proved to be but a 
drop in the bucket. It was imperative that they 
supplement this income. 

Their search for jobs all too often subjected them to 
another let-down. High-paying, little-work jobs just 
didn’t exist for the majority of disabled veterans. 
They found that the same injuries that opened the 
doors to movies, ball games, and a host of other places, 
now Closed the doors to employment. For example, 
take the case of the young veteran in a southwestern 
State who had lost a leg and aneye. At three differ- 
ent plants he was hired by the personnel office only to 
be rejected by company doctors on the grounds that 
their physical standards would not allow them to 
approve the hiring of an individual with multiple 
disabilities. —The employment office in his com- 
munity was finally able to place him, but it is doubtful 
that the placement could remove the “‘bad taste”’ left 
by his own first three attempts to get work. 

It is quite understandable how disabled veterans 
who cannot adjust to these sudden changes and rebuffs 
may become bitter and antagonistic. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Another problem confronting this group is the 
question of vocational rehabilitation. A large num- 
ber of disabled veterans received their disabilities dur- 
ing the very period which, under normal circum- 
cumstances, would have been devoted to education 
or training. More than one and three-quarter million 
veterans of World War II are drawing disability com- 
pensation. Yet, only a quarter million of this number 
are in schools or taking on-the-job training under 
Public Law 16, the disabled veterans’ Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. 

What of the other million and a half? A large 
number of them are employed but many are still 
waiting for a chance to take training. A recent survey 
of the active file of disabled veterans in one local 
office revealed that nearly 50 per cent of the appli- 
cants either were waiting for training opportunities 
or were in need of training before they could hope 
to be placed. 

Other disabled veterans find that they must go to 
work in spite of the fact that they should continue 
their education and training. They are the men who 
now have wives and families to support and who 
cannot meet their obligations under present subsist- 
ence allowances. This group, plus many others— 
possibly as many as 30 percent of our disabled 
veterans—face the necessity of trying to find work with 
no previous job experience. Even the disabled vet- 
erans who have worked prior to their entry into the 
service now find that they have no recent job experi- 
ence to which they can refer. This can only work to 
their detriment in a highly competitive labor market. 

Disabled veterans find in their search for employ- 
ment that among the standard questions asked are: 
“Were you injured?” and “Do you draw any dis- 
ability compensation?” An affirmative answer im- 
mediately classifies them as handicapped, regardless 
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of the fact that their disabilities may be slight and of 
no significance in the job for which they are applying. 


Job Retention Will Be Increasingly Important 


Another problem which disabled veterans are facing 
every day and will face more and more in the future 
is one of job retention. A large majority of disabled 
veterans either had no reemployment rights or were 
forced, because of their disabilities, to change jobs 
after discharge from the service. Under present 
company policies and union contracts job retention 
is based on seniority. Generally speaking, this group 
has been among the last to be hired. Consequently, 
they are among the first to be laid off during periods 
of recession. Even disabled veterans who have 
returned to their former jobs and continued in them 
sometimes find that under labor-management con- 
tracts time spent in the armed services does not 
count toward seniority for job retention. 

These and many other factors have contributed 
to a feeling of unrest, insecurity, and anxiety among 
many of our disabled veterans. As their periods of 
unemployment increase, as they leave the Employ- 
ment Service offices week after week without referral, 
as they are turned down for jobs they know they can 
do, they begin to lose the feeling of security and self- 
confidence that they had when they returned to 
civilian life. 

Here is something intangible; something they can 
not understand, and they do not know how to fight 
it. Some try to bluff it out; others blindly strike 
back; still ‘others may start to drift, giving an impres- 
sion of indifference. It can be easily understood that 
what is sometimes taken for indifference is, in reality 
confusion and bewilderment. 

It is true that many of the conditions described 
above exist for the able-bodied veteran as well as 
for the disabled veteran. Yet, to have these condi- 
tions added to the problems that always accompany 
a physical handicap often makes the load seem 
unbearable. 

These problems will not be solved in Washington 
or the State capitals. They must be worked out in 
the cities and towns where these disabled veterans 
live. Local Veterans Employment Representatives 
and local Selective Placement Interviewers are in a 
most strategic position to assist these disabled vet- 
erans. All local employment office personnel must 
develop a feeling of forbearance and understanding. 
These men must be guided back on the road to secu- 
rity which they can find only with the knowledge 
that they are once again earning a livelihood. 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week in 
1947 must provide the stimulus for an intensive job- 
finding program designed to salvage this most deserv- 
ing segment of our labor force. Care must be taken 
that it does not become an end in itself but rather 
the beginning of a new drive which will see all em- 
ployable disabled veterans placed in jobs commensu- 
rate with their abilities. Then, and only then, can 
the Employment Service feel that it has discharged 
its responsibility. 
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A State Coordinating Committee for NEPH Week 


By WENDELL B. EDGERLEY 


Acting Veterans Employment Representative for Ohio 


¢ oct eon many cooks spoil the broth” is an old 

adage. Nowhere does it more fittingly apply 

than in a situation where many groups attempt 
to carry out a common objective without an organized 
plan of cooperation. When the resolution of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress established National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, it expressed the 
sentiments of numerous groups which have become 
interested in the physically handicapped. Patriotic 
interest created public desire to do something for the 
returning disabled veteran. This resolution called 
upon the President of the United States to issue a 
suitable proclamation each year, and invited Governors 
of States, mayors of cities, and heads of other instru- 
mentalities, as well as leaders in industry, educational 
and religious groups, labor, veterans, women, farm, 
scientific and professional, and all other organizations 
and individuals to participate. 

Obviously, it was the intent of Congress to appeal 
to all groups to take part in the movement without 
placing the responsibility in any one agency. But, 
with no organization or governmental agency desig- 
nated to assume the needed leadership, confusion was 
bound to result if each interested agency launched 
its program independently. 

The first VEPH Week, in October 1945, found most 
groups unprepared to carry out an effective program. 
No effort had been made to integrate the program at 
the State level. In Ohio, the first program was 
carried out under the leadership of the United States 
Employment Service. Experience taught that some 
local communities excelled others in promoting such 
a program, and analysis of the better programs 
clearly indicated that the Week was most successful 
when all interested agencies cooperated to contribute 
to its success. Obviously, there was need of integra- 
tion in the program if it was to bring the best results. 


Pooling Efforts and Resources 


Recognition of the need of cooperative effort on 
the State level led the State VER to invite the State 
heads of a number of organizations to a meeting for 
the purpose of discussing the program for 1946. A 
letter dispatched on August 11, 1946 to these agencies, 
suggested that “‘by pooling the efforts and resources 
of organizations such as ours, we may be able to 
promote a coordinated program which will spur the 
employment of the handicapped in our State.” 

On August 22, 1946, various individuals met in the 
office of the State Director of the USES. They 
represented the Veterans Administration, the United 
States Employment Service, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, the American Legion, the Vocational 
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Rehabilitation Department of Ohio, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Association of Veterans Informa- 
tion Centers, the Ohio Commission for the Blind, the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce, and the Ohio Welfare 
Department. 

After a general discussion of the objectives of 
NEPH Week, each of the representatives expressed 
his opinion of what his agency’s program had been in 
1945. In addition, each person outlined briefly what 
his agency could contribute to the success of the 
program. 

After selecting a permanent chairman, the group 
proceeded to establish over-all policy to guide its 
future activities. By common agreement it was 
decided that this committee should be known as the 
Ohio Committee for National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. ‘The objective of the committee was to 
coordinate all agency programs for VNEPH Week at the 
State level. It was understood that each agency 
would conduct its own program but would conform 
to the over-all integrated program. 

Four policy determinations were made at this meet- 
ing: (1) Each agency would decentralize its program 
to operate at the local level; (2) the State committee 
would provide a general program plan as a suggestion 
for the local committees; (3) the State committee 
would provide publicity material; (4) the State com- 
mittee would make all contacts on the State level. 

To carry out these policies, two subcommittees were 
appointed: the publicity subcommittee and the con- 
tact subcommittee. 

The contact subcommittee was to determine what 
State-level organizations should be contacted to call 
upon their local organizations to join in the promo- 
tion of the Week in each locality. Among these were 
trade organizations, church groups, service clubs, 
veteran organizations, employer groups, and union 
groups. This committee got in touch with the 
Governor to request him to issue an appropriate 
proclamation for the Week. The Governor was also 
invited to make a State-wide broadcast to promote 
organization of local committees. 

The publicity subcommittee function coordinated 
the State-wide publicity relative to the Week and 
furnished the local committees with appropriate 
materials. Each agency agreed to participate in a 
cooperative publicity program on the State level, and 
to advise local representatives to refrain from releasing 
local publicity independently. Each agency fur- 
nished the chairman of the subcommittee with copies 
of promotional material made available in sufficient 
quantities for distribution to all local communities. 
The publicity subcommittee prepared sets or kits of 
one copy each of all the materials and distributed 
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these sets to local representatives of their agency. In 
this way all agencies knew what publicity material 
was available. 

The Ohio committee then turned to the matter of 
encouraging development of NEPH Week programs 
in every community in the State. It was agreed that 
the manager of the local employment office in each 
town, as temporary chairman, would be made re- 
sponsible for calling the initial meeting of interested 
local groups for formulation of a local NEPH Week 
committee. In the majority of cases a community 
leader other than the local office manager became 
the permanent chairman. Members represented on 
the State committee advised their local representa- 
tives of the plan and instructed them to cooperate in 
local programs. 

It was the policy for each State agency to follow 
through with its own local people to guarantee that 
they would cooperate to make the local program 
successful. This problem of supervision remained in 
the hands of each agency and the success of the pro- 
gram indicates that each agency carried out an effec- 
tive program of supervision. 

While the State committee provided ideas and 
publicity material and made the necessary State level 
contacts, in actual operation, the programs were 
decentralized and success of each community program 
depended upon the ingenuity and initiative of com- 
munity groups. 

Each local committee varied its program to fit its 
own pattern of organization. Certain members made 
arrangements for newspaper and radio publicity. 
Thus, editors and program managers were not deluged 
by requests for NEPH Week publicity from numerous 
organizations. In this way, they were able to arrange 
an orderly presentation of news and feature stories. 

The Ohio committee for NEPH Week formed a 
speakers pool and made themselves available for 
local appearances. Requests for speakers from local 
committees were channeled through the chairman of 





the State publicity subcommittee who obtained a 
speaker from the pool to fill the engagement. All 
requests were filled yet no single person of any agency 
spent undue time in making these talks. 

When the 1946 campaign was all over, the results 
were gratifying. Significantly, placements of handi- 
capped people began to rise in August, when planning 
for the Week started, and reached a peak in October 
when placements of handicapped persons reached a 
high of 1,700, a figure that had not been equalled 
since VJ-day. Of these 1,700 placements, almost 
1,000 were disabled veterans. 

Even though all foreseeable developments were 
covered in planning for the NEPH Week campaign, 
there were certain complications which arose in 
actual operation. One of these was in the scheduling 
and routing of six copies of the 35 mm. size film “‘No 
Help Wanted.” Experience showed that the 2 days 
allowed to transmit the film from one city to another 
was not sufficient. The film schedule became hope- 
lessly snarled after the first showings so that it was 
necessary to cancel previous commitments and start 
over again. Some showings were necessarily omitted 
as a result of this difficulty. 

In offering leadership, the public employment 
service must exercise tact and make no decision with- 
out the consideration of the committee as a whole. 

Nor must any agency be too anxious to claim too 
much credit for a successful program. There will be 
credit enough for all if, through a cooperative plan, 
hundreds of disabled veterans and handicapped 
persons are placed in employment. 

It is our plan to expand our State-wide committee. 
In our opinion, such a committee, when properly 
directed, guarantees greater participation in all com- 
munity groups. Its value as a means of educating key 
people in the State cannot be questioned. The real 
criterion of this plan is the increase in the number of 
physically handicapped persons who find jobs. 


Union Programs for the Physically Handicapped 


By J. B. MacMILLAN 


Supervisor, Selective Placement, Washington State Employment Service 


HE REHABILITATION of the physically handi- 

capped is a problem, the solution of which is one 

for the whole community, and not for one agency 
or organization, no matter how efficient or effective 
its operations. The Veterans Administration or Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation may provide therapeutic 
appliances, medical assistance, or on-the-job training, 
but if employers refuse to hire a physically impaired 
worker the time and money have been spent in vain. 
Education of these employers either by the Employ- 
ment Service or some other agency or group is essen- 
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tial. To the fore in this education process have been 
the labor union locals in the State of Washington. 
Business agents, shop stewards, and union representa- 
tives have, without exception, “played ball’? with the 
local Veterans Employment Representatives and 
Selective Placement Counselors whenever assistance 
in placing a handicapped person was requested or 
when some modification of a rule would make his 
placement possible. 

This relationship did not just happen. It took time 
and months of effort on the part of all concerned. It 
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involved an explanation to the unions of what the 
Employment Service was trying to do in the place- 
ment of handicapped, what Selective Placement 
meant, the purpose behind it, and how it operated. 
The use of physical capacities appraisals was ex- 
plained; and again and again we stressed the point 
that ability not sympathy, was to decide placement. 
On the part of the Employment Service, it meant 
a realization that union locals, though willing and 
eager to help in the placement of disabled workers, 
often had others on their rolls with long-standing 
membership in the union, which entitled them to 
prior consideration. Also, in addition to overcoming 
their resistance, the Employment Service had to con- 
vince employers, foremen, and supervisors that 
physcially impaired workers were producing as much 
or more than unimpaired workers; that there was less 
absenteeism among them; and that their record was 
notable. Our task was made easier by the fact that 
organized labor has long recognized one of the basic 
tenets of the Selective Placement Program: I/t is not 
what the worker has lost, it is what he has left that counts. 


Union Members In Armed Forces 


We believe that there are two reasons for the spirit 
of helpfulness typifying labor unions. First, a sub- 
stantial number of the 16 million men in the armed 
forces were union members before their entry into the 
service, and an even larger number were either sons 
or relatives of union members. Organized labor 
therefore was aware of the problems accompanying 
the return of veterans to civilian life—both the able- 
bodied and those with physical impairments. 

Practically every labor union in this State either 
waived or materially reduced the union dues and 
initiation fees for veteran applicants, and, in the case 
of former union members, had carried them on its 
rolls as paid-up members all during their war service. 
In the case of handicapped veterans who wished to 
enter training either as apprentices or under Public 
Law 16, their names were placed at the head of 
apprentice waiting lists, or the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen was liberally interpreted in order to 
give them a chance for training. Such cases are too 
numerous to list specifically, but they show the 
spirit evidenced throughout by the labor organizations 
in Washington. 

Again organized labor has a history of caring for its 
own. In the early days they “passed the hat’ to 
care for the widow and orphans of a fellow-worker 
killed or injured on the job. The medical aid and 
industrial insurance laws that most states provide 
today are the outgrowth of that spirit which recognized 
the need for such assistance and the responsibility 
of society as a whole to provide such protection for 
the physically handicapped. Injury fund laws and 
other similar legislation owe a large part of their 
success to union backing. 

Local office files in Seattle, Tacoma, and other 
Washington cities reveal the following examples of 
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mutual effort on the part of labor unions and local 
Employment Service offices in recognizing and 
solving individual problems of the physically handi- 
capped: 

Tom was a worker who had lost his left arm at the 
elbow at an early age, and had been fitted with an 
artificial hook. He had been employed during the 
war as a crane follower in the shipyards on the coast, 
and had also done some oiling. At the time he 
contacted the local office he was a resident of Montana 
and was looking for work in the local office area. 
His employability at that time was limited by the fact 
that the threads on his hook had become worn and it 
was practically useless. 


Out-of-State Resident Placed 


A call by the Selective Placement Counselor to 
Vocational Rehabilitation for assistance in repairing 
Tom’s appliance brought the information that since 
he was an out-of-State resident, regulations prevented 
their help in the matter, unless a job could be secured 
for him. A call to the business agent of the Operating 
Engineers resulted in a job order for an oiler on 
construction equipment at Coulee Dam. This in- 
formation was given to Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Tom was referred for service; his hook was repaired; 
he reported to the business agent, and was referred to 
the job, where, at last reports, he was performing 
satisfactorily. 

Bill, a World War II veteran, returned from over- 
seas with spine and leg injuries. His former jobs as 
LeTourneau and bulldozer operator were closed to 
him, for any jarring of his spine was dangerous and 
operations had rendered his leg muscles weak and 
practically useless for operating the clutch and gas 
pedals on the machine. 

Counseling brought out the fact that outdoor work 
around machinery was Bill’s “‘whole life.” He was 
not interested in Readjustment Allowance or training, 
either academic or vocational. He wanted to get 
outdoors and work around machinery. His informal 
apprenticeship, before becoming an operator, had 
given him a background of mechanical knowledge of 
construction equipment, supplemented by training 
in the Sea Bees. It was suggested that Bill contact 
the business agent of his former local. Bill did so 
and got action right away. An employer in the vicin- 
ity had just installed two new large air-compressors 
and needed a maintenance man and operator for 
them. The business agent stressed Bill’s qualifica- 
tions to the employer, and then mentioned his dis- 
ability. The employer agreed to take him on a trial 
basis. A few modifications on the equipment were 
made, and Bill went to work. A follow-up with the 
employer disclosed that he was the best man the con- 
tractor ever had, and Bill was back in the construction 
game doing the work he liked. 

Fred, a malaria victim, was referred for assistance 
to the Veterans Employment Representative of the 
local office by the Service Officer of the Disabled 
American Veterans. Questioning brought out the 
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fact that Fred had completed 3 years of his carpenter’s 
apprenticeship before entering service, and would 
like to reenter the trade. There were two obstacles 
to this plan in addition to this disability. There were 
no job orders in the local office for carpenters or 
apprentices, and Fred had no tools. A call to the 
carpenters’ local resulted in a promise of a job if tools 
could be secured. Another phone call to the Treasurer 
of the Veterans Service Fund resulted in a cash 
advance for tools. A local hardware man extended 
some credit, and Fred had his tools. The business 
agent came through with the job, and another 


handicapped veteran was on the pay roll. 

The above instances show not only a fine spirit of 
cooperation between the Employment Service and 
the local labor unions involved, but by other agencies 
in the community as well. However, in the final 
analysis, it was the securing of a job that brought the 
case to a successful conclusion. 

This relationship presents a challenge to the Em- 
ployment Service. We should strive to attain this 
fine relationship with all groups in the community. 
When we do, the placement of the physically handi- 
capped will be a much easier task! 


LESSONS FROM LAST YEAR 


By CLARA WIGGINS HIERONYMUS 


Oklahoma State Employment Service, Tulsa, Okla. 


HE experience of the Tulsa office in connection 
‘Lae the 1946 observance of National Employ 

the Physically Handicapped proved several points 
—that planning a publicity program in advance is 
essential and that a well-rounded strategy must be 
employed if all avenues of public information are to 
be utilized effectively. A staff member customarily 
charged with the responsibilities of local publicity and 
preparation of news releases for the office, was given 
the responsibility for the initial planning and organ- 
izing of the over-all information campaign. Personal 
calls were made to the offices of the managing editors 
of both Tulsa daily newspapers and the aims of the 
nationally designated week outlined. The already 
well-established relationship between the local office 
and these papers insured their interest and coopera- 
tion in a program which might otherwise have been 
noted as simply one more “Week” in a plethora of 
specially observed ‘‘Weeks.” 


To-the-Point News Releases 


Letters were also written to editors of the local 
Negro weekly papers, and to the publishers of a dozen 
or so weekly papers in adjacent or nearby vicinities, 
with to-the-point news releases enclosed for their 
consideration. Excellent response was obtained and, 
in some cases, subsequent copy was requested. In 
every case, whether requested or not, additional items 
were mailed and at the end of the week letters of 
appreciation were sent to each editor or publisher. 

The Tulsa papers used some type of article daily, 
with feature stories appearing in each. These feature 
stories of a “human interest” type were written by 
the local office staff member and used in their entirety 
by the papers, together with photographs taken by 
the newspapers’ own photographers. It had been 
necessary, naturally, to arrange for these Sunday 
features in advance, as well as to obtain the consent 
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of the subjects and their employing firms. In one 
case, the managing editor suggested a physically dis- 
abled person in his own type-setting department. 
An appointment was made for an interview with the 
employee and later for a photograph, and a three- 
column feature story published. 

In addition, daily columnists on these two papers 
were solicited in person and by letter for their co- 
operation. One of these columns is a syndicated 
feature written by a local person, and the other an 
informal, chatty column which makes it a point to 
use many local events and names and which is per- 
haps more widely read at times than are the straight 
news items. The results, especially from the latter, 
were very gratifying. Later in October, the morning 
paper voluntarily featured other stories about the 
good business returns accruing from the employment 
of qualified physically limited workers. In one 
instance the story was written around an outstanding 
U. S. Engineer Corps employee and carried a fine 
photograph. 


Personal Calls to Display Guild 


Personal calls were made to representatives of the 
Display Guild who, in turn, presented the program 
to their weekly membership luncheon meeting for 
consideration in connection with shop-window dis- 
plays. Although the mere fact of announcing the 
objectives of the observance to this group might be 
considered an additional avenue of publicity, the 
results were not greatly effective. It was learned that 
the Guild members plan far in advance for special 
window treatments in connection with community 
programs, and, since October is a heavy month from 
the standpoint of civic events and financial drives, 
store display calendars were too full for this addi- 
tional program. This has been noted for reference 
in planning for 1947 NEPH efforts. 
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The program chairman for the weekly forum 
luncheons of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce was 
also contacted and he agreed to include a pertinent 
announcement about NEPH Week at the Thursday 
luncheons throughout the month. Attendance at 
these noon meetings ranges from 200 to 300, and is 
comprised in the main, of business men and employers. 
The junior Chamber of Commerce made a similar 
arrangement for their weekly luncheon membership 
meetings and invited the Employment Service to take 
over their Monday night broadcast over Station 
KOME on the opening date of NEPH Week. The 
half-hour program was arranged by this office as a 
roundtable forum on the subject. The panel was 
made up of representatives of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Service, Employment Service, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Tulsa War Moms (who established 
a factory here for the employment and rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans), and a physically handicapped 
man who operates a local clock making and repair 
firm and who employs many disabled persons in this 
shop. Other radio stations readily agreed to make 
frequent spot announcements throughout the week. 
Although two stations were willing to use transcribed 
material, receipt of transcriptions was so delayed that 
these opportunities were lost. Here again the need 
for long-range planning above the local office level 
was brought into focus. The owner of a leading men’s 
clothing store was interested and included spot 
announcements in the news broadcast which his store 
sponsored. 

In the cooperation with the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service, all Tulsa civic clubs were called upon 
with the request that an October program be devoted 
to this subject. Speakers were offered from the 
staffs of the two agencies with reference material to 
be made available if desired. Here, as in the case of 
window treatments and radio transcriptions, Sep- 
tember was too late a period in which to seek inclusion 





in club agendas. The classified service clubs should: 
be approached during the summer months when their 
fall programs are being arranged. 

It should not be overlooked that at the conclusion 
of NEPH Week, letters were written to every indi- 
vidual, organization, agency, publication, and radio 
station that had been solicited or had cooperated in 
any way with the Employment Service, expressing 
thanks and acknowledging their efforts. 

One of the byproducts of the intensified efforts in 
connection with publicizing NMEPH Week was the 
stimulus it provided the local office staff. Redoubled 
efforts to refer and place physically limited workers 
were reflected daily on an eye-catching red ‘“‘ther- 
mometer”’ displayed prominently in the office. Each 
day’s placement total was entered until the “mercury” 
spilled over and an extension was needed! Ashort news- 
paper story about the increased volume of placements 
produced response such as an unsolicited letter from 
the executive secretary of the Tulsa Council of Social 
Agencies to the manager, which read: “I want to 
congratualte you and your staff on your fine accomp- 
lishments during ‘Employ the Handicapped Week.’ 
The number of placements and the publicity were 
impressive.” At the insistence of the placement inter- 
viewers the daily scoring was continued until the end 
of October, with the month-end total of handicapped 
placements nearly 193 percent higher than in the 
preceding month! 

There are many conclusions to be drawn from this 
extensive effort in a highly justifiable cause. Response 
from employers and applicants and from civic groups 
and agencies left little doubt that satisfactory and 
dignified employment of the physically limited is a 
subject of specific interest to the great bulk of the 
community. The Tulsa office felt that it had been 
provided with an excellent and fruitful opportunity 
for first-rate public relations work, with incontro- 
vertible evidence that it is a real service agency. 








THESE POLICE CALLS ARE MIGHTY WELCOME! 


“Calling car 36 . « Calling car 36 - + Gate 
Employment Service bas a job for Richard E. Evers... 13 
Ricord Street report to New Jersey State Employment 
Service... they have a job for him.” 


Dispatcher William McDonald sent the above terse 
message to Radio Car 36 on the morning of May 1. 
By arrangement, Public Safety Director Keenan was 
ere | in car 36 to receive it—the first flash of the 
Newark local office asking a veteran to report for a job. 


Immediately after receiving the call, Director Keenan 
delivered it to 19-year-old war veteran Evers, and our 
new “Early Bird” service to veterans was inaugurated. 
Evers got the job because the new service enabled him 


to get to the office of the employer before applicants 
who had not been referred by the local office. 


_ When we discovered that 25 percent of all job offer- 
ings were lost to veterans because other job seekers 
reached the employer first the Newark office decided to 
do something about it. Herbert A. Bergen, Manager, 
“Pat” Mangold, Assistant State VER, and local office 
VER, Fred J. McNeill, took the problem to the police 
and got their assistance pronto! 


Other New Jersey offices have now made similar 
arrangements. All, including the veterans, pronounce 
the plan effective because it is now possible to give 
preference to veterans who lack telephones through the 
electronic system of “‘call-in.”—New Jersey State Em- 
ployment Service, Newark, N. J. 
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DAV SURVEYS NEEDS 
OF DISABLED VETS 


EMPLOYMENT, hospitalization, homes, and com- 
pensation were listed in that order as the greatest 
needs of the disabled veteran by a representative 
group surveyed by the Disabled American Veterans. 

In the DAV survey, which was conducted through- 
out the Nation, more than 2,000 disabled veterans of 
both World Wars gave their answers to a series of 
questions designed to reveal their problems and 
their experiences. 

To the question, ‘‘Do you think the public is aware 
of its obligation to the disabled veteran?” 81 percent 
of World War II veterans answered ‘‘No’’; 19 percent 
“Yes”; 69 percent of World War I veterans answered 
“No”; 31 percent “Yes.” 

What in your opinion is the greatest need of the 
disabled veteran was another question: 

World War II veterans said: Employment, Hos- 
pitalization, homes, compensation. 

World War I veterans listed the needs in this 
order: Hospitalization, rehabilitation, employment, 
compensation. 

Do you think the disabled veteran of World War II 
is getting a better break than the disabled veteran of 
World War I? 

War II: Yes—84 percent. No—16 percent. 

War I: Yes—77 percent. No—23 percent. 

Do you think the disabled veteran can lead a 
normal family life? 

War II: Yes—80 percent. No—20 percent. 

War I: Yes—76 percent. No—24 percent. 

Are you satisfied with your present employment? 

War II: Yes—77 percent. No—23 percent. 

War I: Yes—74 percent. No—36 percent. 


ON-FARM TRAINEES 
INCLUDE 13,500 DISABLED 


ON-FARM training, combined with classroom in- 
struction, is popular with World War II veterans. 

The VA reported an increase of 280 percent in 
the number of veterans enrolled in this program for 
the 7-month period from October 1, 1946, to May 
1, 1947. 

On October 1, approximately 58,000 veterans 
were enrolled, and on May 1, enrollment had soared 
to nearly 162,500 veterans. Over 13,500 of the 
trainees are disabled. They are enrolled under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act for disabled veterans. 
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More than half of the 162,500 enrollees on May 1 
were in the eight states of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. The State of Tennessee led with 18,500 
students, or 11 percent of the total. 

Of the 162,500 trainees, 142,000 owned or rented 
their farms, and the remaining 20,500 worked for 
employer-trainers. 

The veteran’s farm is considered his laboratory 
where he puts into practice the knowledge he learns 
at a nearby agricultural or vocational school. 

All of the veteran’s farm operations are supervised. 
His classroom instructor visits him regularly to check 
on his practical farm work. 

The program is designed mainly for veterans who 
own or operate farms or who plan to do so. How- 
ever, it also provides training for those who desire to 
obtain jobs as hired managers or skilled workers. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


SOME communities are striking out in new directions 
in order to develop job opportunities for veterans. 

In Boston, Mass., 50 employers and personnel 
managers have cooperated in setting up a school in 
connection with the Greater Boston Veterans Service 
Center for the purpose of instructing job seekers on 
how to seek a job and how-to sell themselves to the 
employer. Other communities will watch the plan 
with interest. 
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IN MISSISSIPPI, a plan of establishing industries in 
small communities through subsidy by the State or 
community is to be tried out. Summing up the plan, 
the VER for Mississippi said: “Thus it is apparent 
that since the State and communities will underwrite 
the success of industry in Mississippi, and since the 
State and Federal Governments will subsidize the 
training of veterans to fit them for vital jobs in these 
industries, the future of the veterans’ industrial 
employment in Mississippi is bright.” 


3,000 VETS STUDY ABROAD 


THE Veterans Administration reports that more than 
3,000 World War II veterans are studying in 322 
foreign institutions of 34 countries under the educa- 
tional provisions of the GI Bill. 

The Philippine Republic with 1,411 veterans has 
the greatest number of ex-GI students. Canada is 
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second with 571 veterans. VA attributed the large 
number of students in the Phillppines to the fact that 
most are natives of that country who served in the 
United States armed forces during the war. 

Of the 13 European countries, in which 662 veterans 
are studying, 217 students were reported in the 
United Kingdom and 175 in France. Switzerland 
was third with 141 students. Greece and Norway 
have 2 each, Spain 1, Belgium 5, Czechoslovakia 3, 
Denmark 3, Eire 19, Italy 35, Netherlands 5, and 
Sweden 54. 

Of the veterans studying in Latin American coun- 
tries, Mexico has 231, Argentina 3, Brazil 4, Chile 3, 
Colombia 4, Costa Rica 2, Cuba 22, Dominican 
Republic 4, Ecuador 1, El Salvador 1, Peru 3, and 
Uruguay 1. 

Of the Asiatic countries, Palestine accounted for 63 
student veterans, China 3, and Syria 3. 

Other countries in which veterans are studying 
and the number in each are: Australia 38, Newfound- 
land 1, New Zealand 4, and Union of South Africa 1. 

Fifty-three veterans living abroad are taking courses 
by mail from the United States under the GI Bill. 

Those who wish to study abroad must arrange for 
their own passports, visas, and transportation. 


TEXTBOOKS ON CEILINGS 


PARALYZED and tubercular patients in Veterans 
Administration hospitals now may study educational 
courses while they are bedridden by flashing micro- 
filmed pages of textbooks on the ceilings over their 
beds with special projectors. 

The new program is a feature of VA’s Educational 
Retraining, Medical Rehabilitation Service, and is 
confined to tuberculosis hospitals and to paraplegia 
centers where veterans are being treated for spinal 
cord injuries that have caused paralysis. These 
patients are forced to lie in bed a long time. 

VA has microfilmed 32 manuals from the 200 
courses used in the educational therapy program to 
launch this project. The subjects range from ‘‘Eng- 
lish Grammar,” “American Government,” and 
“Physics” to ‘“‘Radio for Beginners,” “Elementary 
Photography,” and “Electric and Gas Refrigeration.” 
A number of books on the establishment and opera- 
tion of small businesses also are included. 

As patients complete the study of a page projected 
on the ceiling, they “turn” the page by pressing a 
small button on the special bedside projector to throw 
a new page on the ceiling. When the patients are 
able to leave their beds, they may continue studies 
with the regular textbooks. 

All VA tuberculosis hospitals and paraplegia 
centers have several copies of each text-film so that 
more than one veteran-patient may study the same 
subject at the same time. The films are kept in 
hospital libraries and may be drawn in the same 
manner as books are drawn. 

Through this educational therapy program, veteran- 
patients may continue their studies either in regular 








classes or privately as part of their rehabilitation 
activities prescribed by their VA doctors. 


ACTION—BY AND FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED 


IN CALIFORNIA, a Burbank Exchange Club has 
inaugurated a program to take all handicapped per- 
sons of the area off the unemployed rolls. The club 
has adopted as a long-range community project, the 
goal of putting every qualified handicapped person, 
veteran and nonveteran, to work. As a starter the 
club staged a program at the local high school that 
might well be termed ““The Handicapped in Action.” 
Short talks by representatives of industry, the State 
Rehabilitation Commission, the California State Em- 
ployment Service, and the casualty insurance com- 
panies, outlined the theme. The rest of the program 
was given over to a demonstration of performance by 
the handicapped in a variety of projects. The motion 
picture ““No Help Wanted” was shown and, as a 
climax, there was a presentation by the Burbank 
High School of its large machine shop in full operation 
with every machine manned by a _ handicapped 
person. 

Employers attended in large numbers. They were 
visibly impressed with the facts presented. The Ex- 
change Club, through an active committee, will fol- 
low up continually with employers and local agencies 
in the crusade to put all of the handicapped to work. 

The Veterans Employment Representative at the 
Burbank office of the California State Employment 
Service, an active member of the Exchange Club, 
sparked the demonstration. 

Such projects, embracing not only the disabled, but 
veterans as a whole, might well be carried on by 
service clubs in other communities—UrBan F. 
STEWART, Veterans Employment Representative for 
California. 


DISABLED WOMEN VETERANS 


THERE were 12,648 women veterans of World War 
II on Veterans Administration pension and compen- 
sation rolls as of January 10, 1947, according to figures 
prepared by the Veterans Administration. All but 9 
of these women veterans had service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

The number of women veterans of World War II 
who were hospitalized as of February 28, 1947, was 
1,024. In addition, there were at the same time 625 
women veterans of World War I hospitalized. 


SCHOOL CLOSED 


THE JUNE issue of the EmpLoyMentT SERVICE 
REvIEw carried a reference to the Henry Ford School 
of Vocational Guidance at Dearborn, Mich. 

The Review has been asked to publicize the fact 
that this school is no longer operating and inquirers 
should be advised that it has been discontinued. 
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Program Endorsed 


ATIONAL Trade Associations endorsing the selective placement program for disabled 
N veterans are encouraging their members to cooperate with local employment offices 


in selecting and hiring disabled veterans wherever possible. 


The following are 


selected excerpts from letters, bulletins, etc., issued by the associations to their membership: 


* 


American Hotel Association News Letter 


Disabled Veterans—who now have been reha- 
bilitated—are recommended as hotel employees 
by the Veterans’ Employment Service in a report 
which discloses that these war heroes give better- 
than-average man-hour production and lower- 
than-average records on absenteeism, tardiness, 
accidents, and turn-over. 

The AHA joins with the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives in again urging your consider- 
ation for matching a disabled veteran to a suitable 
job. 


Textile Workers Union of America 


“. . . The Textile Workers Union of America 
CIO will cooperate and assist in every way pos- 
sible in the placing of veterans, particularly dis- 
abled veterans, in suitable employment. 

“We endorse your program of the physically 
handicapped approach technique used in placing 
disabled veterans in suitable employment. We 
feel that it is the only plausible approach to the 
problem and we will assist the State Employment 
Offices in the placing of disabled veterans, 
through the physically handicapped approach, 
whenever possible.” 


American Newspaper Publishers Association 


“THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE has devel- 
oped a technique of matching veterans to jobs 
that they believe is a guarantee of satisfactory 
work output. Studies have been made of a large 
number of employers who have used disabled 


* 
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workers indicating that these workers have as 
good absentee records, tardiness records, acci- 
dent records, turn-over records, and as good or 
better man-hour production and efficiency, in a 
high percentage of instances, as nondisabled 
employees. ' 

“The Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives has advised the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice that increased compensation insurance costs 
do not follow the hiring of physically impaired 
workers. . . .” 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Handicapped veterans make good employees.— 
...+ “Considering them first when we have 
positions open may be good business, as well as 
fulfilling our obligation to them... .” 


National American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 

ciation 

. “calling your attention, as a member, to 
this opportunity and to urge you to render your 
cooperation to the Veterans Employment Service 
representative who will contact your organization 
and explain the methods they have devised for 
placing these people who have given so much 
to their country and are hoping for the opportu- 
nity to be placed in a situation where they can 
fully meet the requirements of the job. We will 
appreciate your assurance to these folks that 
full cooperation will be forthcoming. Many 
members of our Association are already cooperat 
ing in this endeavor.” 
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